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Gord of 


ORD OF OUR.LEISURE as of our work and worship, who 
all peoples of the earth revere by whatever name or 


sign, we pause once again humbly and reverently 
with Thee, who art ever by our side, in happy and 
grateful remembrance of the birthday of Thy be- 


loved Son. ¥ 

We workers in recreation, whose lives are dedi- 
cated to the enrichment of living of others, feel a 
special closeness and kinship with Him as, in addition to his lofty 
qualities, many of the things of which we speak to others and teach 
as vital to the fullness of living were a natural, integral part of His 
life. 

He knew the hiker’s joy of the open road, the beauties and the 
fragrances of lily-jeweled fields, the roll and lift of a sturdy boat 
under sail, the pungent smell of wood smoke as He broiled a fish 
breakfast for night-weary fishermen on the shore of Galilee. 

He enjoyed the companionship of dining in home and banquet 
halls or wedding feast and His presence must have brought beauty 
and purity and gladness. vy x x 

His were-the satisfactions of the exacting demands on hand and 
eye of the skilled wood craftsman, of refreshing humor and hearty 
laughter, and of the healing quiet of solitude, whether in prayer or 
meditation, at the close of day. x OW 
The love and laughter of little children were close to His heart. 

But transcending all is His great gift. He gave to us in one 
sentence, surpassing the Golden Rule, the secret of achievement of 
true greatness in ours or any field, His Crimson Rule of Love: ‘This 
is my commandment, That ye love one another, as I have loved 
you.’ 

For Himself first and then for His warm human attributes we 
rejoice with Thee, Father of all mankind, in joyous happy, thankful 
celebration during this His birthday month. yy vy x 

Help us each day, we fervently beseech Thee, so to walk in 
the pathway He has trod that others may hear in our footfalls the 


_ echoes of His own, as we pass by. 


Amen. 


Written by John W. Faust upon special request. 
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Recent 


Publications 
of the 

American Association 
For Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


Outdoor Education 


\ colorfully illustrated pamphlet: on 
outdoor and camping education for the 
elementary school teacher. Written by 
Julian Smith, Director of the AAHPER 
Outdoor Education Project. Contents: 

\n approach to better learning; tak- 
ing the out- 
door educ ation laboratories for schools: 
resources for outdoor 


classroom out-of-doors: 
school camping; 
education. 

1956 


52 pp. 


Fitness for Secondary School Youth 


\ joint publication of AAHPER and 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, this book contains 
the up-to-date information and 
program outlines for total fitness of our 
teen-age population. Physical, mental, 
and emotional fitness are considered in 
relation to health, physical education. 
recreation, and outdoor education, 

1956 $2.50 


most 


156 pp. 


How We Do It Game Book 


\ collection of 142 original games—the 
hest from the “How We Do It” feature 
of the Journal of Health-Physical Edu- 
the years 
printed looseleaf style for insertion in 
1 three-ring binder—220 and 
dividers in an individual carton. 
1956 $2.50 


cation Rev reation over 


leaves 


Shooting and Firearms Education 


Written specifically to enable teachers 
and parents to present a shooting edu- 
cation program for youngsters. For the 
first time, many firearms and _ safety 
techniques are incorporated in a guide 
for teaching purposes. 


68 pp. 1956 $1.50 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Quantity (2-9 copies of one title, 
10% discount; 10 or more, 
20% discount). 
Outdoor Education 
Fitness for Secondary School Youth 
How We Do It Game Book 
Shooting and Firearms Education 


Bill me. [] Check enclosed. 
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Colonial Antique Reproduction Kits 
Candle Box Letter Holder — $4.95 
Anyone n make these veautif ntique, f size 
required. Easy t embie. M ont 
Send for FREE 
DEXTRA Crafts & Toys, Inc., Dept R3 
1246 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


Other kits $2.95 to $8.95 cireular. 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 
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‘Tam MONROE TRUCKS 


top 
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hazard 
r with 
ths 
Write for Tal and 
Tru Catalog and specis 
price discounts to institutions w 


organhizatl 


Monroe Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, la. 


Wear Your Golden Age Club Pin With 
Pride Wherever You May Go 
Designed by representatives 
of over 100 Golden Age clubs 

and used nationally. 

Gold colored metal with 
evergreen tree in jewelers’ 
enamel. Symbolic of long life, 
strength and _ perseverance. 
The words LOVE, PLAY, LEARN, SERVE 
(greatest values of club membership) en- 
ameled in black. The border is a laurel 
wreath for honor. Safety catch. 

Available Only to Authentic Clubs. 
50¢ each, minimum order 10 pins. 


James Spencer & (0. Street 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


EXACT SIZE 


ONAL 


370 N. MARQUETTE STREET 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 
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Roller Skating is the one sport in 
which all your students can partic- 
ipate. It handles large groups of 
boys and girls quickly and easily, 
and does not require a change of 
clothes. The equipment is rela- 
tively inexpensive. Little supervi- 
sion is needed. That's why more 
and more schools are making roller 
skating a definite part of their 
physical education and recreation 
programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE 
KIND TO GYM FLOORS These new 


Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear 
others and are guaranteed not to 

mar or scratch the floors. “Chicago” has a 
skate designed for any type of floor 
surface or finish. Write today for free 
details on roller skating programs 

and skating equipment. 


| 4490-L West Lake, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Affiliate Membership 


Affiliate membership in the National 
Recreation Association is open to all non- 
profit private and public organizations 
whose function is wholly or primarily the 
provision or promotion of recreation serv- 
ices or which include recreation as an im- 
portant part of their total program and 
whose cooperation in the work of the asso- 
ciation would in the opinion of the asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors, further the 
ends of the national recreation movement. 


Active Associate Membership 

Active associate membership in the 
National Recreation Association is open to 
all individuals who are actively engaged 
on a full-time or part-time employed basis 
or as volunteers in a nonprofit private or 
public recreation organization and whose 
cooperation in the work of the association 
would, in the opinion of the association's 
Board of Directors, further the ends of the 
national recreation movement. 


The continuation of the work of the 
National Recreation Association from year 
to year is made possible by the splendid 
cooperation of several hundred volunteer 
sponsors throughout the country, and the 
generous contributions of thousands of sup 
porters of this movement to bring health, 
happiness and creative living to the boys 
and girls and the men and women of 
America. If you would like to join in the 
support of this movement, you may send 
your contribution direct to the association. 


The National Recreation Association is a nation- 
wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic 
organization, established in 1906 and supported by 
voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the serv- 
ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen- 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy- 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the association’s services and membership, please write to the 
Executive Director, National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 
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On the Cover 


Christmas comes on the soft. silent wings of snow 
to city, town and country-side, carrying with it into 
every nook and cranny a lifting of hearts, a joyous 
resounding of the warm sweet words. “Peace on 
earth. good will to men!” The original watercolor 
for the cover was painted by the Recreation Maga- 
zine artist, Condie Lamb of New York City. 


Next Month 


The January 1957 issue of Recreation will start 
the new Year with some few constructive changes. 
among them more good material for the Program 
Section. of the type previously published in Recrea- 
tion Program Aids. We hope that the magazine will 
be even more useful to program leaders. church 
workers. school teachers. club leaders everybody 
who needs good program ideas—as well as to recre- 
ation executives. Among the January articles will 
be one on parks. one on publicity, one on the 
launching of the new International Recreation As- 
sociation. “The Dug-Out” is a story about a youth 
center, while “Some Yardsticks for Relating Recrea- 
tion Participation to Costs” deals with human 
values. Don’t miss the excellent material for lead- 
ers in “Musical Games and Their Creative Use.” 
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Our 
Greatest 


Editorial 


Need: WIS DOM 


* 


Dr. Julius Mark 


“Despite amazing progress in science, 
man is still plagued by tension. Not 
more knowledge do we need, but more 
of the milk of human kindness.” 


UR WORLD NEEDS many things today, but its chief re- 
quirement is wisdom. 

‘We have made incredible progress in unveiling 
the secrets of nature. We have made the earth yield more 
abundantly than ever before in human history. We have 
pushed back the frontiers of disease with wonder drugs and 
vaccines. We have witnessed the human lifespan prolonged 
to a remarkable extent. We have unlocked the door of the 
atom, resulting in an inexhaustible source of power not only 
to destroy, but to build, to heal and to open new avenues 
for making life healthier and happier. 

In view of the astonishing progress that has been made 
by science and technology, one might think that ours would 
be an age of optimism, serenity and hope. Yet, as we look 
about us, we find that the very opposite prevails. Our world, 
alas, suffers from fear, tension and insecurity. It is obvious 
that there is lacking in modern life something which pre- 
vents us from enjoying the fruits of man’s prodigious 
progress. 

More than two thousand years ago, the author of the 
Book of Job in the Bible, examining his own times. was as 
“Man putteth 


forth his hand unto the rocks: he overturneth mountains 


bewildered as are we. when he declared: 
by the roots: he cutteth out rivers from among the rocks: 
he buildeth the floods from overflowing. That which is 
hidden, man bringeth to light. but where is wisdom to be 
‘found? Man knoweth not the price thereof.” 

Despite astonishing progress made since the days of Job, 
man himself has hardly changed, a fact which is in a large 
measure responsible for the present-day spirit of pessimism 
and defeatism. Our knowledge has been increased immeas- 
urably, but man has remained substantially the same. How 


few and puny are his achievements—as a human being. 


Dr. Mark is senior rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, New York. 
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From the beginning of this century up to the outbreak of 
World War I. our horizon was filled to overflowing with 
the wildest dreams and most extravagant of hopes. 

Sociologists believed that they would soon abolish poverty 
and eliminate crime. Scientists felt that, through the con- 
quest of disease and the prolongation of human life. man 
would not only be healthier and live longer, but would be 
happier. Industrialists claimed that the machine age wou!d 
provide man with so much leisure that universal education 
and culture would be inevitable. Religionists dreamed of the 
brotherhood of man being near at hand, since closer rela- 
tionships were being developed through advances in com- 
munication and transportation, 

The fallacy inherent in these dreams consists in this: 
While we considered the amazing progress that had been 
made in the conquest of nature, we left out of account 
human nature, which is man himself. Because our material 
progress has not been paralleled by moral progress. the 
wonders man has achieved have come to represent a threat 
rather than a promise—which only wisdom can achieve. 

What is wisdom? For one thing it is not synonymous 
with knowledge, since men possessing knowledge may be 
cruel, vindictive, destructive. Wisdom is a combination of 
discernment, discretion and sagacity. It involves a certain 
amount of knowledge. to be sure, but it is principally the 
knowledge of human beings and the mutual respect, mutual 
sympathy and mutual understanding which may be derived 
from that knowledge. “Give me understanding.” cried the 
psalmist, “and I shall live!” 

The tragedy of our times is that we have succeeded in 
splitting the atom before acquiring the wisdom to unite 
humanity. Our major need today is not for more knowl- 
edge as to how to fly through the stratosphere. but more 
understanding of how to walk upon the face of the earth like 
human beings created in the image of God. Not more sci- 
ence do we require, but more of the milk of human kind- 
ness. Not more bombs to destroy should be our aim, but 
more of the balm of healing and building up the wounds of 
mankind fallen into disunion. Not more “know-how.” but 


! 


“know-why’! Not more knowledge is our greatest need. 


but more wisdom! 


Reprinted by permission from Think Magazine, Copyright 1956 by 
International Business Machines Corporation. 
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... how's your human relations? 


Meeting people, talking to people, keeping them on 
his side is of prime importance to the administrative 
leader. Physical education director or recreation 
leader he'd better know the ABC’s of gaining coopera- 
tion, otherwise his educational program is liable to 
have no support. Dr. Bucher discusses the democratic 
approach to building good will. He outlines those vita! 
areas of budgeting, coordinating, staffing, directing 
and the moving force of public relations. The school. 
the community, the government is aptly studied in ai! 
their interrelationships. It is estimated that 5,000,000 
individuals today perform administrative work. 
Teachers in their close contact with parents, students 
and fellow teachers of a necessity perform administra 
tive functions. It helps a great deal to be up to date 
on aspects of organizational know how, through study 


of this modern book. 


METHODS 


ADMINISTRATION OF 

SCHOOL HEALTH AND 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


& IN SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


MATERIALS 


... how to put life into teaching health 


Commencement time, may find many students filled 
with principles, concepts, objectives and no dramatic 
knowledge on how to put vivid meaning into a health 
practice. Their teaching knowledge is liable to be 
wasted by a dry pedantic approach. Recognizing this 
void between theery and practice, Irwin-Humphrey 
and Johnson stress the visual means. This involves 
the use of charts, diagrams, bulletin boards and, of 
course, group participation in field trips, demonstra- 
None of these visual means are the 
All 


three authors have studied, experimented and taught 


tions and skits. 


unpracticed opinions of armchair strategists. 
in all levels of school, from elementary to college. For 


a truly worthwhile book showing you how, send for 
Methods & Materials in School Health Education. 
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By CHARLES BucHER, A.B... M.A... Ed.D 
434 pages, illustrations, $5.80) 
By Lestie W. Irwin, Ph.D.: JAMes H 


Humpurey, Ed.D.: and WARREN R. JOHN- 


Ed.D. 367 pages, illustrated, 1956 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 


3207 Washingion Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Date 


Gentlemen: Send me the book(s) checked with (X) on 30 


day approval. Teachers discount of 10‘-. 


(It is under- 


stood that in the event the books ordered are adopted as a 
text at our school that the charge for my copies will be 


cancelled. ) 


Irwin-Humphrey-Johnson “MrTHODS AND MAtTE- 


RIALS IN SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION” $4.50 
Bucher “ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL HEALTH 
AND Puysicat FoucaTion PROGRAMS” $5.50 


School Position 
City Zone State 
Name 
J of R 12-56 
46} 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


Things You Should Kuow. . 


> Teppy Roosevett will once again 
come into his own in 1958. with the 
celebration of the LOOth anniversary of 
his birth. A call to the American peo- 
ple to observe this centennial has been 
issued by the Theodore Roosevelt Cen- 
tennial Commission 
lished by an act of Congress and which 
is now located at Theodore Roosevelt 
House. 28 East 20th Street. New York 
3. More information can be 
by writing to this address. 


which was estab- 


obtained 
President Roosevelt. it will be re- 
membered, vigorously encouraged the 
formation of The Playground 
tion of America. later 
National Recreation 
was its first honorary president. 
RECREATION, June 1956, page 260.) It 
is interesting that this announcement 
comes just as the Fiftieth Anniversary 
vear of the NRA draws to a close. 


Associa 
to bec ome the 


and 
See 


\ssociation. 


> JusT PUBLISHED: nation-wide in- 
ventory of federal. state. and local rec- 
reation and park resources in this coun- 
try, NRA’s 1956 Recreation and Park 
Yearbook. State and local governments 
alone spent more than $464.000.000 
last year to provide recreation for resi- 
dents and visitors. In the five year pe- 
riod from 1951 to 1955 over $158.000.- 
000 in recreation bond issues also were 
approved by local and county voters. 
These are among thousands of new and 
fascinating facts revealed in this new 
study. With 116 pages of equally ex- 
citing data, it is a giveaway at $2.00. 
Now available from the NRA. 


> Tne ANNUAL BROTHERHOOD 
WEEK, sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. will be 
observed February 17-23. 1957. In the 
light of the brotherhood experienced 
by recreation leaders at the recent In- 
ternational Congress in Philadelphia. 
recreation departments everywhere 
should have much to celebrate in ob- 
servance of this week 
for doing so. 
now.) 


and many ideas 
(Start your planning 


This is the week during which we 
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emphasize, think about. and re-dedicate 
ourselves to the principle of mutual re- 
spect among all human beings. As 
Major Taher of Egypt expressed it at 
the Congress,* “The politicians believe 
we are enemies—but we are brothers 
and sisters all around the world, so we 
pray for all.” 

Jerry Voorhis, at the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 43 West 
Sith Street, New York 19, will be glad 
to send you upon request their folder 
of suggestions for observances of this 


week, 


> A NEW SIMPLIFIED FUND-RAISING POI 
icy for U.S. overseas civilian and mili- 
tary personnel has been endorsed by 
President Eisenhower. The first drive 
uder the new plan is the Federal Serv- 
ice Overseas Fund Campaign now un- 
derway 15 to December 
15—in support of seven American in- 
stitutions and agencies which operate 
on a world-wide scope. The National 
Recreation Association is one of these. 
Later drives will be National Health 
Agencies and Red Cross 


November 


\merican 
campaigns. 


» ONE OF THE GREATEST ADVOCATES OF 
BICYCLE RIDING for healthful exercise is 
Dr. Paul Dudley White. famous heart 
specialist and medical advisor to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. At the opening of 
twenty-seven new bicycle paths in Chi- 
cago’s public parks system, he urged 
national expansion of bike-riding facili- 
ties. 

According to 1956 Recreation and 
Park Yearbook, out of 314 cities re- 
porting. 141 have supervised bicycling 
programs which involve 24.325 parti- 
cipants. Let’s go along with Dr. White 
and make these figures bigger! 


> HEADQUARTERS FOR THE NEW IRA 
(International Recreation Association ) 
are now located at 345 East 46th Street. 


An over-all report of the Congress starts 
on page 466. Have you ordered your 1956 
Congress Proceedings for the complete cov- 
$3.00. 


erage? 


New York City. Purpose of the new 
group is to provide international rec- 
reation services. serve as an interna- 
tional voluntary clearing house. Sup- 
port for the program will be shared by 
all countries. Its first major under- 
taking will be coordinating a second co- 
operative community recreation pro- 
ject, sponsored by the U.S. State De- 
partment, local recreation departments, 
the NRA, and various foreign coun- 
tries. Recreation executives in cities 
desiring to participate in this project 
should write to Thomas E. Rivers at the 
above address. 


> For Feperat Carters: The United 
States Civil Service Commission is seek- 
ing applications from persons inter- 
ested in a career in the federal service 
through its Federal Service Entrance 
Examination. This examination. which 
covers a wide variety of occupational 
fields. is open to all college seniors and 
graduates regardless of their field of 
major study and to people who have 
The next 
written tests will be given January 12. 
February 9, April 13, May 11, July 13, 
and August 10, 1957. 

Information and application forms 
may be obtained at many post offices 
throughout the country or from the U.S. 
Civil Service Comniission. Washington 
25, 


had equivalent experience. 


Executive Director Needed 


The American Recreation So- 
ciety will appoint an executive di- 
rector. Applicant should have ten 
years in professional recreation 
work, with five years in an admin- 
istrative capacity. He should be 
a graduate of a college or uni- 
versity of recognized standing. 
having majored recreation, 
group work or education, with a 
minimum of a master’s degree. 
It would be desirable if he is 
recognized nationally and 
worked on a national level. 

The duties will be to admin- 
ister the work of the central head- 
quarters office. The initial salary 
range will be $8.000 to $12,000 a 
year with a travel account. Dead- 
line for filing applications is Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957. 

Each applicant is requested to 
send seven copies of his biograph- 
ical sketch together with three 
photographs to: F. S. Mathewson, 
General Superintendent, Union 
County Park Commission, Box 
275, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


has 
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Editorially Speaking 


Company-Sponsored Play 


Industrial recreation is growing into 
i big business. according to an article 
by Richard Rutter in the November 12 
Vew York Times. The rapid spread of 
industrial recreation programs has 
largely occurred since World War II. 
loday. there is hardly a large industry 
that doesn't have one. “It is conceded.” 
says Mr. Rutter. “that 


live programs are those 


the most effec- 
under guidance 
of a full-time director. But part-time 
stafl assistance is more frequent. Paid 
directors are found chiefly in companies 
with more than one thousand employ- 
ves. Costs are covered partly by the 
companies and partly from “fees, vend- 
ingg mac hine profits, association or club 
dues and canteen profits. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. for instance. 
has its own store, profits of which go 


toward recreation activities. 


Why Recreation? 

Leaders in the recreation field have 
expressed to us the need to know the 
why of recreation. Why do we do what 
we do? 


or that? 


Why do we include this activity 
Could we have a series of let- 
ters on some of the why’s or some 
hangup short articles? Would you like 


to read some? If so. write one. 


Reminiscing about the Congress 


Everyone was enthusiastic 
about the Congress hospitality, as well 
as the program. and many visitors com- 
mented on it. “Recreation people are 
so friend y and they make your heart 
feel good.” said one delegate. 

Several representatives from other 
countries spoke of our “pace” and the 
constant rush to get to meetings. “Do 
you always sit so much and so long?” 
asked one foreign friend. American 
delegates seemed so interested in so 
many meetings and so many topics. The 
conferences with individuals were most 
helpful both ways—to Americans and 
visitors alike, according to all accounts. 


One delegate commented on help she 
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had received from a Canadian and a 
U.S. delegate at a luncheon conference. 
“This was a happy. serious and fruit- 
ful Congress. The friendships will not 
he forgotten.” This. graciously stated. 
sums up the general feeling of friends 
from overseas. Tennyson's “I am a part 
of all I have met” seemed so true. 
THERESA 5. 


BruncarptT. Director of 


Recreation. State of | ermont. 


Cheer Up 
The age peak for 1Qs is now put at 
fifty instead of twenty-one! Twenty-one 
as the intelligence peak. was challenged 
in November by Dr. Nancy Bayley. 


head of the Child Development Section 


of the National Institute of Mental 
Health. Washington, at a meeting of 


six hundred leading educators in New 
York. They were attending a conference 
on testing problems. sponsored by the 
Educational Testing Service of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. If her theory is true, 
educational methods will be in for quite 
a change. and older people can start 


looking up. 


A Case for More Parks 


The increased demand for outdoor 
recreation has forced park planners in 
all areas of government to re-examine 
their programs and raise their sights 
“This is especially true in the field of 
state parks,” says Ben Thompson of the 
National Park Service. in ihe magazine 
State Government, 

“More peop!e, more cars, more time.” 
he goes on, “more money and more in- 
terest in this type of recreation are facts 
confronting us. 

“Parks generally are overcrowded. 
Improved highways and the increasing 
number of people who own automobiles 
have made it possible for more Ameri- 
cans to visit their state parks. Between 
1916 and 1954 automobile registrations 
increased seventy-two per cent. roughly 
paralleling the growth in visits to state 
parks. During this same period the av- 
erage weekly earnings of production 


workers manufacturing increased 


sixty-four per cent. These increased 
earnings. together with the two-day 
weekend and the growing practice of 
paid vacations in industry. have also 
contributed to the demand for more rec- 


reation areas. 


Pro and Con of Drag Strips 

“How Can We Take the Heat Out of 
the Hot Rods?” 
editorial in the Saturday Evening Post 
L950. 
-taged on public thoroughfares by feath- 


was the subject of an 


on September 22. “Contests 
ctheaded kids are an increasing threat 
to public safety.” it stated. “Hence the 
an off-highway 


drag strip’ proving 


eround” ... which. “under respectable 
auspices, can get the speed out of their 
systems without imperiling others . . 
- ponsorship often comes from local 
CIN ic bodies.” 

Another side to the argument has ap- 
peared. however, which questions the 
use of drag strips as an aid to good 
driving habits. Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Traffic Institute recent'y reprinted 
from a bulletin of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies an edi- 
torial questioning the soundness of the 
idea. 

“Hot-rodders and their police allies.” 
d-clared the editorial, “insist that prop- 
er'y operated drag strips completely 
nd permanently stop gasoline-powered 
hoodlumism on public thoroughfares. 
‘There is room for skepticism about that. 
\ National Safety Council committee 
recent'y embarked on a_ nation-wide 
check of this situation. a thing badly 
needed, in view of the scarcity of facts. 
Until these returns are in, communities 
under pressure to please the kids and 
the cops by setting up a drag strip would 
Le advised to mark time.” 


Kind to Comic Books 


Comic books can be an important 
means of educating children, according 
to Dr. William Menninger. by portray- 
ing basic human relationships, stimu- 
lating vicarious experiences and teach- 
ing moral virtues. Dr. Menninger, of 
the Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas, 
and an NRA board member, addressed 
the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
Mass Media Awards meeting in New 
York City during the summer. ¥& 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 


to Editor, RECREATION, 8 West Eighth Street, Neu 


York 1] 


so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 


may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 


agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 


Keep letters brief- 


Hospital Recreation 
Sirs: 


Your iten 
Capsules” in 


Hospit il 
October 1056 
TION, regarding 
medical and surgical 


RECREA 
small 


hospital 


recreation in the 


general. 


certainly deals ith 1 controversial 
issue. To a recreation director like \ 
self. who has had several y« rs GM and 


s hospital experience, now assigned to 


one of two hundred . itis clear that 
recreation for the short-tern 


for the 


patient ts 
as much needed as 
patient 
ation activities, 

The small GM and 8 hospital admits 
patients who are son 
derline 
term. 


long-term 


possib| different recre 


Using 


ietimes on the bor 


between short-term and. long- 


\Iso admitted ire patients who 
enter before going on to a sper ialized 
with diabetes. 


heart conditions. and so on. Are 


hospital. such as those 
these 
patients any less sick in their own minds 
than the individuals who might be suf- 
fering from the same conditions in a 
specialized hospital? [I believe the an 
swer is “No.” [In other words. people. 
in general, have a negative attitude to- 
ward hospitals even when they believe 


they are getting the best treatment. 


not more than 250 words. 


—The Editors. 


Ion example. a patient who has beer 


blind only six months 


less disturbed and feel less strange if he 


such as cher kers. \ 
checkerboard can be easily improvised 
hy putting thumbtacks in the red chips 
toothpicks 
tape on all black squares. 


can play a game. 


and securing with scotch 
In this way a 
sense of tous h can kee }? him occupied 
for hours, 

\re not individuals bordering on al- 
coholism or mental illness going to ad- 
just better and be more responsive to 
medical treatment and hospital life with 
the help of recreation 7 

In a small hospital. patients are not 
hospitalized long enough to make auto- 
metic adjustment to hospit i! life or to 
each other. and hence need the influence 

f a recreation worker. Socialization. 
helping patients to do the things they 
like to do, and helping them to adjust 
to hospital life is where the recreator 
plays an important part with short-term 
patients. 

How many of us realize how long on 
week is when there is positively nothing 
to do but think ? 

Jayne Detrrersen, Recreation Di- 

rector, Beekman Downtown Hospi- 


tal. New York City. 
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When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


Is lo he 


Use in Giving Talks 
Sirs: 

read the Golden Anniversary 
(June 1956) of RECREATION from cover 
to cover, and wish to congratulate you 
on an outstanding issue. It is one that 
could be used by everyone who is in the 
field of recreation or is a prospective 
recreation worker, [| personally plan to 
take from. the 


erowth ot 


excerpts history ane 
the recreation movement for 
talks | will be giving to 

PTA’S and other 
ested organizations, 

Mr. Prendergast’s article. “The Chal 
lenge of Today's Leisure.” should be an 
workers to 
present to their communities as wide a 


for all 


some of the 


service clubs. inter- 


incentive to all reereation 


variety of programs ages as 
possible. 

The many varied examples in which 
community cooperation played a major 
the different localities 
other 


reanizations or the 


role in should 


stimulate communities to rall 


In gen 


eral behind worthwhile projects. Thess 
articles proved that more and more peo 
ple realize the necessity of a well-round 
ed recreation program to meet the needs 
of leisure time. 

I wish to rain congratulate you on 
in outstanding edition of your always 
informational magazine. 


Javies FL Herbie. Jr. 


entol Ree ealion, Vane 


Superintend 
hester, Cor 


nechtout. 


Attention. Professor! 
Sirs: 

In reply to Professor Bucher’s recent 
editorial. “Must There Alwavs Be A 
Winner?” (October 1956). 1 
make the following observations: 


wish to 


We must recognize that we are living 
in a competitive culture and that from 
“wombtotomb” we are faced with com 
petitive situations of one kind or an 
other. These may include competition 
with environment. one’s self or others. 
Even on a simple individual basis. when 
we desire to improve our skills and un- 
derstanding or attempt to extend out 
horizons, we are competing with our 
past and present. We cannot overlook 
competition's prevading presence or its 
blessings of more abundant living. 

When competition is so much a part 
of our culture, to single out the schools 
as “large'y to blame” for that “consum- 
ing desire to be on top” and for inter- 
preting success to mean winning. power. 
high grades and material possessions is 
to place an unfair indictment against 
our centers and systems of learning. 
Recognition or “blame” should be shar- 
ed by other very important forces such 
as the home. mass media. social and 
economic pressures, local. national and 
international Our 
are a reflection of society and they make 


situations. schools 


RECREATION 


their greatest contribution to society 
when thev seek to help members of so- 
ciety to clarify their own goals and 
philosophy of life. Hence. one should 
not be tempted to blame the schools for 
those things which may seem “wrong” 
in society itself, 

\ctually. is there anything wrong 
with a desire to win. to be on top. to 
have power, high grades. ma- 
to make the social 
register or live up to the Joneses? 
\re these really manifestations of dis- 
torted values in life or a desire for su- 
periority? Hardly! They sound more 
like expressions of certain needs for 
leeling of be- 


longing. of being respected, of owner- 


prestige. 


terial possessions. 


important, or achieving. 
-hip and of conforming. Certainly they 
ire symbolic of certain types of success. 
They are not threats to desirable values 
of security but are « hallenges as to the 
achieved and 
with them once they are 


way in which they are 
what is done 
i hieved. 
The practice of living up to the 
linked so closely 
with competition as it may be linked 


Joneses may not be 


with conformity and desire for ac- 


Before this - 


demned or condoned we 


ceptance, practice is con- 
must deter- 
mine who the Joneses are in each case 
ind whether or not they represent more 
desirable modes of living. 

With reference to materialism as a 
threat to spiritual values or as a distor- 
tion of “real values.” it might be inter- 
esting to note that in this peak vear of 
consumption of material things we are 
in the midst of a religious renaissance. 
Membership in American churches and 
synagogues now exceeds LOO.Q00,000, 
high. This. coupled with 
soaring sales figures of religious books 


in all-time 


ind over 1.300) religious newspapers 


ind periodicals plus an unparalleled 
church building boom. leads observers 
to note that these trends are indicative 


net only of greater religious interest 


x-acto 


Fascinating — Exciting 


A BASIC NEW HANDICRAFT 
NOW available in Bargain-Priced BULK 
PACKS for Group Work! 


2259 SUJI DEN PACK (group 
of 5-8): Over $5. worth 
of moterial. only.. $3.50 

#260 SUJI CLUB PACK 
(group of 10-20): Over 
$10.00 worth of ma- =e 
terial only $6.75 CG 

+261 SUJI CAMP PACK 
(group of 50-75): Over 
$45.00 worth of ma- 
terial only $30.00 

28-poge illustrated SUJI Instruction Manual-25c 
Available through your regular 


suppliers or write direct — 
48-99 Van Dam St., L. I. City 1,N. Y. 
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but also of greater religious conviction, 
The American public demonstrates its 
values, its conviction and concern for 
its fellow men in community services. 
responding to the call for help and its 
truth 
In our attempt to reach 
for perfection, the ideal of all religions. 
we become better people. 
materialism and spiritual progress may 
appear to he a paradox in our society 
although there 
should not be compatible, 


continued search for love. beauty. 
and happiness. 


Increased 


is no reason why they 


\ redirection of the emphasis upon 
competitive activities cannot guarantee 
or even promise more well-adjusted. 
useful and happy individuals. less spec- 
tators in the stands. less patients in the 
hospitals or the exclusive sales of Cadil- 
lacs to the Joneses rather than to those 
who try live up to the Joneses. as 
Bucher infers. We 
solve life's problems so easily. 

Perhaps some answers to these com- 
plex problems may be found in each in- 
dividual’s ability to assess himself real- 
istically. of 
ingly. 


Professor cannot 


setting his goals accord- 
of finding something to look for- 
ward to. of enjoying the exhilaration of 
doing something successfully. of being 
able to solve most daily problems, and 
of exploring the potentials of love and 
understanding in all of their ramifica- 
tions. 
must be 
and must free competitive activities of 
practices if they exist. How- 
ever. we must not become so protective 
that we begin to forget that life is more 
than just a game of ring-around-the 
rosy without any winners or losers and 
that challenge. conflict. mistakes. ag- 
gressions. frustrations and disappoint- 
ments are all normal experiences in liv- 
ing. We should not be led to think that 
the absence of these 
childhood is the guarantee for the well 
adjusted adult life and a “worthwhile. 
resourceful” citizenry. 

Par MutzBerc, formerly Assistant 

Superintendent of Recreation, Plain- 


field. New Jerse) 


As educators we protective 


undesirable 


experiences in 


Orientation Material 


Sirs: 

The article “Let's Take a 
at Our Public Relations.” November 
1956, was an excellent article. Congrat- 
ulations to Oka Hester (director of 
parks and recreation) of Greensboro. 
North Carolina. 

This article could be used effectively 
in our orientation programs for new 
employees. When I say new employees, 
I mean all new employees. The article 
is being used by the members of my 
graduate class in public relations. 

Garrett G. Epptey, Chairman of 
Department of Recreation, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


Look 


Superior Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


4 
/ far greater 


* strength and 
SAFETY! 


AMERICAN 
Hoproved — 


PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


“PLAY SAFE’ — BE SURE IT'S A 


FLEXI 
SWING SEAT 


marked *‘FLEXI"’ 


CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Standard and Custom Built Playground Equipment 
Write for Literature 


474 Highland Park, HL 


ENAMEL ON 
COPPER 


IDEA BOOK 


64 PAGES 


Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling processes and techniques from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! (it's FREE!) 
THE COPPER SHOP 

A Div. of immerman & Sons * Dept. 129 

1812 Eost 13th * Cleveland 14, Onio 


Be sure to check the many exclusive features of 


this rugged line. Write for a catalog of 


los Angeles 3, 
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Build the road of peace before us. Build it wide and deep and long! 


Repre- 


sentatives from over thirty countries joined in singing “The World Anthem” 
at the Opening Plenary Session of Second International Recreation Congress. 


VOW you one another and 
thus you fulfill the law oj 
peace. Share your songs. 


your music, your art, your sports, your 

“heart's desire.” and you know you have 

shared what has greatest lasting value. 

Begin with . 

Our belief in joy and laughter. 

Our belief in 

The beauty of the human body, the ath 
lete in motion. 

Of the music of the cathedral. 

Of the beauty of drama, 

Of sunrise and sunset over the waters. 

Of beauty in simple unselfconscious 
goodness, 

Of beauty of truth. 


1 Lines from Howard Braucher’s 4 Treasury 
of Living. 
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Words spoken against the music ol 
the Philadelphia Singing City Choir 
beautiful words, beautiful singing 
with the audience from many countries 
joining in the closing chorus of “The 
World Anthem.” 

Thus the Second International Recre 
ation Congress. sponsored by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, opened 
officially in Philadelphia on Monday 
evening. October 1. 1956. A procession 
of the flags of many lands followed that 
of the United Nations into the assembly 
hall. adding color and dignity to the 
moving ceremony. 

This program. before a capacity au- 
dience overflowing the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford ballroom. was planned and di- 
rected by Grace Walker. National Rec- 


WORLD 


reation Association drama_ specialist. 
It was performed by the Singing City 
Choir 
Rudolf Opperman of South Africa, Jean 
Wolcott of the National Recreation As- 
sociation Program Service, and David 
Asherman, New York artist, taking the 


speaking parts. 


led by Mrs. Elaine Brown, with 


The evening’s address was delivered 
by Morris L. Ernst. noted attorney and 
author of the recently published Utopia 
19762 on “New Sources of Energy, Lei 
World 


rapidly changing world: “For every na 


sure and Culture” in today’s 
tion on the planet it will become a func- 
tion of government to communicate to 
people new knowledge dealing with the 
creative and satisfying use of leisure. . . 

“As manpower is replaced by other 
sources of energy.’ Mr. Ernst went on. 
“the entire concept of recreation shifts. 


What we do 


will determine the value of 


with these new leisure 
hours .. 
our culture.” 

Otto T. Mallery. 
Board of Directors of the National Rec- 
Dr. G. D. 


Sondhi, advisor on youth welfare of the 


chairman of the 


reation Association. and 
Ministry of Education in India and ac 
tive in many other distinguished offices. 
were chairmen of the evening. 

“There is an idea, accepted by some 
of us, that we in the East are a spiritual 
people, and you Americans are thor- 
oughly materialistic.” said Dr. Sondhi. 
“But when | came to this country a 
short while back, | looked at your skv- 


2See “Singing City.” Recreation, May 
1954. 
Available through the NRA Book Cente: 


$3.50. Reviewed in Recreation, November. 


page 455. 
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Recreation 


The Story of the Second International Congress 
Philadelphia, September 30 to October 5. 


scrapers ... and found in them a soar- 
ing of the human spirit, upward—ever 
upward, | found in that an inspiration. 
... In the succor that you give to other 
less developed nations .. . there is the 
finest expression of your spiritually 
minded people.” 

This Opening Plenary Session  cli- 
maxed a day of special. preliminary 
conferences and demonstrations. and 
set the tone for the entire week, during 
which two thousand delegates from 
thirty-three countries shared experi- 
ences and compared recreation prob- 


lems on a world-wide basis. 


Among Distinguished Guests 


Among the many distinguished visi- 
tors were: The Right Honorable The 
Lord Luke of Pavenham. chairman of 
the National Playing Fields Association 
of England; Dr. Abolfazl Sadry, gen- 
eral director. Physical Education De- 
partment. Ministry of Education, Iran: 
Thabet Nazif Khalidi, deputy perma- 
nent representative to the United Na- 
tions from Jordan: and—from our own 
country — Shane MacCarthy. executive 
dire¢ tor of President Eisenhower s 
Council on Youth Fitness: John B. 
Kelly. Philadelphia park commissioner : 
Dr. Car) A. Troester, Jr.. executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Health. Physical Education and Recre- 
ation: Ted Bank. president of The Ath- 
letic Institute; Dr. Paul Sweeney, direc- 
tor of local and state government, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Messages came from many who could 
not attend: President Eisenhower; for- 


mer president Herbert Hoover. honor- 
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ary chairman of the International Ad- 
visory Committee for the Congress: 
Adlai Stevenson: Tonoo Sato. director 


general, and Tohru Yanagida, counsel- 


‘lor, National Personnel Authority. Ja- 


pan: C. M. Goethe of California. who 
worked closely with Joseph Lee and 
Howard Braucher in the early days of 
the National Recreation Association 
and whose travels led to the establish- 
ment of the first supers ised play grounds 


in India. the Philippines. and China. 


Institute for Executives 


This was the first Institute in Recre 
ation Administration held at a Congress 
and one of the most interesting and ex- 
citing special conferences of the week. 
It was held on Monday and Tuesday. 
with the theme: “Advaneing the Fron- 
tiers of Recreation Administration.” 
Sponsored by the NRA National Ad- 


visory Committee on Recruitment. 


Training and Placement. it was con- 
ducted by a special committee spear- 
headed by chairman Robert W. Craw- 
ford. Philadelphia recreation commis- 
sioner. and coordinator Dr. Paul Doug- 
lass. 

Although registration closed with one 
hundred executives. 106 delegates actu- 
ally attended. Including faculty and 
committee, 122 persons participated in 
one way or another. They represented 
thirty-four states. Canada. Australia, 
Pakistan. Greece. the Union of South 
\frica. and the Virgin Islands. 

In addressing this group. Dr. James 
Charlesworth. president of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political Science. said 
that the development of recreation in 
the United States has been good. but 
not good enough. “We need to capti- 
vate the imagination of our councils, of 
our communities. We need to be ag- 
eressive. unashamed and egotistical.” 

In blunt. outspoken language. he 
called on public recreation to take the 
responsibility for organizing creative 
leisure. “An apprentice learning to be 
a journeyman cabinetmaker. working 
ten or twelve hours a day. is more crea- 
tive. in an environment that leads to 
a sounder attitude.” he declared. “than 
the person working six hours. five days 
a week. who after work is turned loose 
on TV or some other unorganized activ- 
ity. We have organized shorter hours 
for workers. but we have not organized 
creative leisure.” 

The two-day course terminated with 
a special dinner and awarding of cer- 


lificates for participants, 


Over 200 Philadelphia PAL children joined the audience and here are en- 
grossed in Mara’s production of the Land of the Playful Dragon. This was a 


children. 


practical demonstration of a dance play's appeal and fascination for 
= 
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Abolfazl Sadry. general director, Physi- 
cal Education Department. Ministry of 
Education, Iran, pins a medal from the 
Shah of Iran on T. E. Rivers. secretary 
general of International Congress. 


The Exhibits 

Kightv-two exhibitors. including six- 
tv-two commercial representatives. were 
accommodated on two floors of the Bel- 
levue-Stratford and in Reyburn Park 
Plaza. Fiftv-nine commercial exhibi 
tors already have signed up to provide 
exhibits at the 1957 Congress in Lone 


Beach. California. 


Special Honors 

During the week special awards and 
citations honored outstanding recrea 
tion service: 
Varion Preece, district representative 
of the NR a ret eived | } a spec ial cita- 
tion and certificate of citizenship from 
the governor of Tennessee (see page 
171). presented by Louis Twardzik. 
recreation consultant. Tennessee Divi- 
sion of State Parks: and (2) a silver 
tray. as a token of gratitude and afle 
tion, from the Tennessee Recreation So- 
ciety, presented by its president. Jack 
Spore. 
Charles E. Reed, director of the NRA 
Field Department, received an Ameri- 
can Recreation Society special citation 
“in recognition of exceptional service 
to his fellow men through the medium 
of recreation.” 
Robert W. Crawford. recreation com- 


missioner of Philadelphia. was honored 
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as “Man of the Week” by his city’s 
Tradesman’s Bank and Trust Company. 
The presentation was made by James 
M. Large. bank president. 

R. Mann, Philadelphia city 
representative and director of com 
merce, received a citation, presented by 
Otto T. Mallery. from the National Ree- 
reation Association for his “outstand 
ing contribution to recreation on the 
local. national and international level.” 
The National Recreation Association 
was honored by the Babe Ruth League 
with a testimonial certificate presented 
by C. Vincent Williams. vice-president. 
and accepted in behalf of the Associa 


tion by Joseph Prendergast. 


An Association is Born 


of the Second International Recreation 
Congress was the formation of the Inter- 
national Recreation Association in re- 
sponse to a world-wide demand for a 
central service agency shared and sup- 
ported by all countries. Lord Luke was 
elected chairman of the board of diree- 
tors. and Thomas EF Rivers. assistant 
executive director of the National Rec- 
reation Association. was elected direc- 
tor general of the new International 
Recreation Association. A full story of 
the launching of the new organization 


will be in the January RECREATION. 


Entertainment 


Ballroom dancing after the Opening 
Plenary Session on Monday evening 


started the week's social activities. On 


One of the most significant outcomes ‘Tuesday evening. entertainment started 


\ Foreign Delegate’s Impression of the Congress 


The Second International Recreation Congress. in many ways. served to 
herald and to manifest recreation as a dynamic and integral force in twen- 
tieth-century living. Recreation had its humble beginning in sporadic at- 
tempts to “keep children off the streets and out of mischief.” In not much 
more than a decade it has emerged as a vital service of concern to all levels 
of authority and community responsibility. 

\s demonstrated by the wide range and diversity of discussions at the 
Congress. recreation has become a concept that embraces man throughout 
his whole lifespan. in all spheres of interest and capacity and. also, in his 
circumstances of adversity. 

To visitors from those countries where the best in organized public recre- 
ation is yet to come, the Congress was more than an opportunity to share 
in and to gain from the knowledge and experience of successful recreation 
executives. The meeting in Philadelphia provided unmistakable proof that 
recreation can achieve the recognition and enlist the support it deserves. 
that properly integrated nation-wide recreation services need not remain 
just a dream. 

The formation of the International Recreation Association promises to 
be a momentous force in making mankind universally aware of the ever- 
increasing significance of leisure and of its unlimited potentialities to make 
this world a better and a richer one in which to live. Intended not only to 
provide technical assistance to recreation movements in different countries. 
but also to promote the interchange of leaders and of information, the 
International Recreation Association might well become an important factor 
towards better understanding and greater appreciation among the peoples 
of the world. 

As one of many greatly benefited by attending the Congress. I know that 
I will be conveying the sentiments of every visitor in paying tribute and 
expressing a word of very sincere appreciation to the National Recreation 
Association of America. The NRA has won for itself the admiration and 
affection of recreation workers throughout the world for the initiative it 
has taken in this matter and for making it the unqualified success it has 
been.—Rupo tr W. J. OppERMAN, National Advisory Committee for Physi- 


cal Education and Recreation, Johannesburg. South Africa. 
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lerees. 


some of the these 
national meeting. 
satisfaction to the 


future projects. 


others. the 


Force. 


gress, 


recreation progress 


a luxury. 


*See “Recreation Activities in 
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\ Delegate Comments on Exhibits 


One important feature to me year after year. and | am sure to all con- 
is the opportunity to look over the wide variety of new supplies and 
equipment available. It is always good to return from the Congress with 
produc ts as visible evidence of a direct benefit from the 
Tangibles of this type often provide more immediate 
delegate-sponsoring agency than a head full of ideas for 
Both are valuable. however. For the purchase of large 
equipment. recreation executives return to their communities fortified with 
printed and verbal faets to present to their boards or other supervisors. 
This year some of the sellers of outdoor equipment set up a comprehen- 
sive exhibit in a park plaza where it could be examined and tried. 
outdoor display was a real opportunity for delegates to observe closely 
equipment under use-conditions. Noncommercial exhibits included. among 
American National Red Cross. 
\nnual Conference of State Inter-Agency Committees for Recreation. Edu 
cation-Recreation Conference of the National Social Welfare Assembly. the 
Federal Inter-Agenceys Committee for Recreation. Department of the Ait 
and Department of the Army. 
of participating countries carried out the international phase of the Con- 
For example. Israels display revealed how a new country has made 
during the periods of strife and unrest that have ae- 


companied its birth. It has proven that recreation is a necessity and not 


The exhibits are such an important part of the Congress picture that they 
warrant the attention and scrutiny of every delegate. No one in recreation 
seriously interested in his work would permit himself to miss them. 


Rapke. Superintendent of Recreation, Brookfield, Illinois. 


Israel” 


This 


American Recreation Society. 


The attractive exhibits and displays 


by Yehuda Erel, in the October issue of 


with the Hegeman’s Stringband. in col- 
orful costumes, leading a parade from 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel down the 
street to Reyburn Park Plaza. 

Nearly seven thousand people crowd- 
ed the park to see the fun. Following a 
concert by the band, there was a fencing 
demonstration by members of the U.S. 
Olympic Fencing Team. arranged by 
Hugo Castello of the. Castello Fencing 
Equipment Company. Jay Kogan, su- 
pervisor of drama in Philadelphia. 
acted as master of ceremonies. 

After the program, Rickey Holden. 
editor of American Squares magazine 
and a top caller. quickly got squares 
formed and familiar sounds of “alle- 
mande left” and “swing your own” car- 
ried for blocks around the square. In- 
terspersed with the square dancing was 


folk 


dancing by a group of sixteen men and 


a beautiful demonstration of 


women in costume, led by Michael and 


Mary Ann Herman, directors of Folk 
Dance House in New York City. At 
DECEMBER 1956 


times the audience was invited to join 
in a dance with the folk dance group. 

Delegates were again given a treat 
on Wednesday evening at a concert by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. in Convention 
Hall. This special event planned for 
guests of the International Recreation 
Congress was under the auspices of the 
city recreation department. 

At the banquet on Thursday evening. 
delegates listened to an address by The 
Right Honorable The Lord Luke. He 
brought with him an excellent motion 
picture, Active Leisure, about recrea- 
tion activities in England, featuring His 
Royal Highness The Duke of Edinburgh 
who is president of both the National 
Playing Fields Association of England 
and the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation. 

The tour of Philadelphia playgrounds 
and recreation centers. which are being 
constructed under the city’s twenty-five 


million dollar recreation capital expan- 


sion program, got off to a rousing start 


on Tuesday afternoon. with all the 
buses filled. So many people were left 
over that a second tour had to be sched 
day. Delegates re 


uled later in the 


turned from both with glowing reports. 


Notes from Demonstrations 


Chief among the treats offered dur 
ing the week was the performance ol 
Mara and her dancers. The Land oj 
the Playful Dragon. witnessed by ses 
hundred delegates and two hun 
dred children brought by the Philadel 
Police Athletic League. was a 


charming dance play for ¢ 


eral 


phia 
hildren which 


gave program leaders an exceptional 
standard by which to measure presenta 


folklore nm 


were happy to learn 


lion of drama or dance. 


Many 


that this performance 


delegates 
is available’ to 
them for their own local communities. 
Among other workshops and demon 
strations were “Creative Rhythms for 
Children.” conducted by Malvena Taiz. 
director of dance at the University of 
Pennsylvania, with the help of two 
groups of Philadelphia children. and a 
presentation of folk dances and mixers 
for recreation leaders by Olga Kulbit- 
zky of Hunter College. New York City. 
and Frank Kaltman. 
Experts in folk music from many 
parts of the world met during the Folk 
Music Workshop. 


week. delegates learned to sing the 


Throughout the 


Exchanging ideas on church recreation: 
left to ri, *, Goichi Matsubara, NRA of 
Japan; M.. Lake Pylant, the Southern 
Baptist Convention; and W. A. Jilani, 
Pakistan Association of Social Workers. 
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songs of many lands. Chairman of this 
workshop was Augustus D. Zanzig of 
Brookline. Massachusetts. 
many years was director of music for 
the National 


He was assisted by Lynn Rohrbough of 


who for 


Recreation Association. 
the Cooperative Recreation Service. 
Grace Walker and Grace Stanistreet. 
director of the Children’s Theatre of 
Adelphi College. City, New 


York, combined forces for a high-pow- 


Garden 


ered team demonstration of leadership 


techniques for successful. creative 


drama programs. 
A Few Trends from Meetings 


“Programs for 
nited 


Industrial Recreation: 
employee recreation the 
States have moved forward enormously 
in the past ten years. There are over 
twenty thousand firms now offering rec- 
reation programs tor their employees 
and spending a budget for this purpose 
of close to one billion dollars.”-—Don 
NEER. Executive 


Industrial Recreation 


Secretary. National 


{ssociation. 


Recreation for the Illand Handicapped: 
Ata session on “Professional Prepara- 
tion for Hospital Recreation Person- 
nel,” delegates agreed that hospital rec- 
reation has arrived at the point where. 
in order to compare with professional 
groups functioning at the same level. a 
broad, diversified undergraduate pro- 


gram is imperative. 


Park 


{reas and Facilities: 


Long-Range Planning for and 


Recreation Such 
planning is a MUST today The meet- 
ing highly recommended joint planning 
by local, munis ipal. state and regional 
agencies. (See “Future Suburban 


Parks,” by Robert Moses, page 474.) 


Forces ‘Recreation in the 
armed forces is BIG BUSINESS. For 


example, the Navy Motion Picture Serv- 


{rmed 


ice needs over twenty-two thousand 
complete programs to adequately sery 
ice the U.S. fleet and overseas stations. 
broad 

football 
covers both sexes and all age groups. 


—E. M. Water, Head, Recreation and 
Phy sical Fitness, Department of Navy. 


Recreation is very from jes’ 


settin’ to playing and it 


International Exchange Programs for 
The international 
this 
mended, for the future. that: (1) each 


Recreation Leaders: 


group attending session recom- 
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Congress have an international school: 
(2) RecREATION Magazine have a sec- 
material; (3) 


tion on international 


there be greater response from the 
State Department: (4) consideration 
should be given to student recreation 
exchange program; (5) definite Inter- 


national Congress dates be set. 


General Sessions 


Many fine addresses were given in 
the plenary sessions of the Congress. 
and in a great number of the discussion 
meetings as well, but there is not room 
to quote or reproduce all of them here. 
\ condensed version of the excellent 
talk on leadership by Dr. Paul Douglass 


appears on page 498. 


CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS 
This 


dresses and summaries of discus 


includes all major ad- 
sion sessions. 

Order your copy NOW 
National 


Recreation Association 


$3.00. 


De. H.C. Georg von Opel. president 
of the German Olympic Society, told 
the Congress. “The spirit of a humani- 
tarian recreation movement is awaken- 
ing in Germany and is endeavoring to 
establish the democracy of human hap 
piness.”” 

Few will forget the words of Dimi- 
trios B. Lezos. director of the Near East 
Foundation Playground, Athens. 
Greece: “Through recreation. world 
peace and prosperity are possible. When 
the citizens of one country meet those 
and | have seen this hap- 


they like 


other, because. in spite of language and 


of another 


pen often naturally each 
custom differences, people are alike. 
They are born, they all eat, sleep, work 
and love. And to do these things in 
peace and reasonable prosperity is all 
that anyone, anywhere. wants to do.” 
Dr. Franeiseo M. Albizu of Brazil 
stated. “We are eager for a better world 
for our children, a world full of joy and 
everlasting happiness. You will be glad 
to know that we Brazilians have. in this 
convention, decided to organize the 
Brazilian Recreation Association so 
that we may more closely cooperate 


with the institution of which everyone 


=, 


is proud—the National Recreation As- 
sociation.” 

The last general session was also an 
exciting one, with representatives of 
other lands summing up their experi- 
ences and expressing their opinions on 
“What the World Recreation Congress 
Means to Me and What It Can Mean to 
My Continent.” The meeting was chair- 
ed by Major Adel Taher of the Council 
of Youth Welfare, Cairo, Egypt, with 
Mrs. Hendrika W. 


Netherlands speaking for Europe, Tai- 


Boersma of the 


suke Nishida of Japan speaking for 
Asia, Margaret Wiseman of Sydney for 
\ustralia, Rudolph Opperman of South 
\frica for Africa, and Homero Gabar 
South 
(Antonius W. van Baars, secretary 
eral, Catholic Youth Council. Utrecht. 
the Netherlands, acted as chairman of 


rot of Uruguay for America. 


gen 


a resolutions committee, to express ap 
preciation, 

Said Major Taher. “Let us, all of us. 
wish for something and fight for it and 
pray for it. Let us pray for freedom. 
for all the nations. for everyone in this 
world, Let us pray for friendship, for 
brotherhood brotherhood to anyone 
on this world. [ met people from many 
of the nations while | was at interna- 


tional meetings in Europe—they meet 
and are friends and brothers. and they 
each other for twenty or 


stay with 


twenty-five days. And when they leave. 
everyone has sorrow in his heart that he 
is leaving his brother, and he invites 
everyone to visit his own nation. There 
all nations. 
back to our 


believe we 


is souvenir giving among 
and these memories to take 
countries. The politicians 
are enemies but we are people who 
believe we are brothers and sisters all 
around the world, so we pray for all.” 

Mr. Rivers. closing the session, re 
plied: “I don’t know what I could add 
to that very moving expression of the 
spirit of the Congress that we have just 
It seems to 
has the 


spirit of our recreation movement been 


heard from the chairman. 


me that at no time in history 


needed more in the world than today. 

“We can all now go back to our lands 
with renewed strength to perform the 
historic mission which is now ours. And 
as we do it, there will be joy in our 
hearts, knowing that in all parts of the 
world there are men and women work- 
ing for the same end.” »& 
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Honorary 
Citizenship 


Che citizenship and eita- 
tion awarded to Marion 
Preece, district representa-_ 
tive of the NRA, by the 
of 


Phe presentation was made 


Governor Tennessee. 
at the Second International 
Recreation Congress. by 
Louis F. Twardzik, recrea- 
tion consultant, Tennessee 
Division of State Parks, act- 


ing for Governor Clement. 


By His Excellency 


FRANK G. CLEMENT 


Governor 


Greetings: Fhe y Anown feo all lhal 


MABION PREECE 


an nition f (data 


Vale, has toon accorded the status 


Honorary Citizen of the State of Tennessee 
and om frresented unth Has o cols 


Page 2 
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Mise Mar 
ion P 
September 24 png 


September 24 3958 


et 
Promoting 


dreece k Yours 
» Marion F ind. | is tru 
Pennsylvania Avenue devoted think of an @ life dedicated te 
Cc © the happiness ymore meaningful the service of 
Washingt of your fellow ma work than that whi oe 
n. chis 
Preece ne State It 
My Dear Mise F ernor t Signatur i@, theref 
ast four years ae one occasion tificate and the Officia) with great pleasur 
y attention. the Nationa! Rec- ntitled: of the State of T © that I affix my 
1 had your associates ommunitie® enneseee to the 
of Ten work that you an n out ennesse Mise M 
called t the tion have carried on? ® Marion Preece H 
reation parks. pivision With bee: orary Citizen, State of T 
er w e 
ently requested PY to recogniz® and warmest pers 
wae Tennessee acrestion by making onal regards I am 
e 
of State Park® public recrestion, as you ere Sincoraly yo 
an Honorery onor, and! ondence and Pe e 
a lightly bestowed {rom me fully that you 
| that the in this regard com rmf Clem 
truly deoerv ne ure or count the many 
eae 
It is not possible has made 8 
Mis ee during the 
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year-round pr 

tare 
recreation 


recreation serv 
without the preli 
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travel to every comer of this State preaching and 
aseieting in the pioneering recreation movement. 
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of public appreciation of rec reation im Tennessee. 
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yence; every section oft tate shows the results 
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Santa waves as he and Mrs. Claus alight. He brings 
his helpers, all of them dressed in white tunics and red 
trousers, all happy to take partin his grueling schedule. 


iired Santa Claus made his wav down 
children. six deep. He paused every 
Merry Christmas.” 


in Vermont one day last December. a soft- 
spoken. nowy-h 


a line of eager. shoutine 


step or so to sa and shake a mittened 


hand. Halfway alor i litt'e boy pushed his way forward. 
grabbed Santas arm anxiously and asked. “Did you get a 
letter from John Henry Lewis. Burlington. Vermont?” “Yes. 
I did.” said Santa Il.” exelaimed the child. “that’s me!” 

John Henry Le sis ans rpl an. as are the hundreds of 
other children who met S it the airport that day. They 
will be meeting him again soon. for early this month Santa 
Claus will climb al da C-46 transport at North Pole. New 


York. to begin the first lap of an annual Christmas spirited 


air trip « illed “Operation Tovlift 

Ai the end of « en incredible days. if all goes according 
to plan. Si. \ id his Lroupe will have traveled twelve 
thousand mi'es d visited thirty-six airports along the east 
coast of the United States and Canada. Gnomes will have 
passed out lollipops and sung Christmas carols to thousands 


ot orphane d. dis ibied and undei pris ileged ( hildren who will 


have been brought to meet their plane. Helpers will have 
loaded onto waitit trucks toys for these children and then 
friends (30.060 in all) who couldn't get to the airports. and 
a weary Santa will have shaken hands with. taken requests 
from. and had his beard pulled by more wide-eyed young- 
sters than he will possibly be able to remember. 

Operation Toylift is a philanthropy which grew out of a 
a tourist attraction 
in the Adirondacks called Santa’s Workshop at North Pole. 
New York. 


Set on a slope 


highly successful commercial venture 


of White Face Mountain, this is really a 
Reprinted from The Lamp, Noven 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey 


er L954, publishe d by the Stand- 
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4 Santa with a real beard comes 
by airplane with gifts for little 
folk who need to be remem- 
bered. This philanthropy grew 
out of a commercial venture. 


storybook village come to life. Small log cabins with crooked 
chimneys poking through brightly painted roofs house work 
shops where artisans, dre ssed ds DhOTHEs and elves. fashion 
tovs of wood, metal. glass and clay. On the steps of one of 


the cabins. near the entrance gate. Santa Claus waits to greet 


his visitors. He is an elegant St. Nick, sporting a handsome 
red suit. wavy whiie hair. and a long soft beard. He has 
blue eves with the legendary twinkle. and a warm. patient 
way with the children. 

\long one walk in North Pole there is a wishing well. Here 
tourists drop coins to help buy the toys for Operation Toy 
last vear 584.000 
To this the 
North Po'e Corporation added S30.000. to purchase all the 


lift. Their contributions are substantial 


people dropped S| COO inte the wishing we ll. 


tovs needed. 
The whele story of North Pole. 


quality about it 


New York. has a fairytal 
beginning. as it did. in the mind of a child. 
and being. as it was. a success from the very start. It all 
began one winter evening in LOW when Julian Reiss. father 
of six. was driving part of his family from New York City 
to their home in Saranac Lake. In the front seat beside him 
was his sleepy six-year-old daughter. Patricia. She asked 
for a story and her father complied. with a seasonal, spur 
of-the-moment tale about a little bear who went to the North 
Pole on an iceberg to visit Santa Claus. When he finished. 
the child asked. “Cant we go to the North Pole?” Her 
father. thinking fast. said no, there are no roads. and ice- 
After a mo- 
ment. Patricia said drowsily, “Daddy. that would be the 
Then she fell asleep. Her 
father. on the other hand. spent a wakeful night with an idea. 
If Patty would like to go to the North Pole, he reasoned. 


there must be thousands of other children who would be 


hergs are much too cold for people to ride on. 


very nicest place for us to go.” 


receptive to such a trip. Why not, then, bring Santa’s work- 
shop to them, or more specifi ally. to some spot in the snowy 


mountains near Saranac? 
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Hundreds of children meet Santa at airports—wonder 
and delight in their eves. The fact that Santa’s beard 
is genuine seems to convince them that he is not a fake. 


He discussed his idea with friends. all of whom thought 
it laughably impractical. Some time later. however. he met 
Harold Fortune. a man who owned a suitable tract of moun 
tain land. and who thought the idea supreme. The two men 
formed a company. built their village. and opened for busi 
ness in OVO. Business was good from the start. and it has 
been vetting better ever since. This vear. between June and 
November, 230.000 children brought 470.000 adults to pay 
their off-season respects to Santa Claus. 

With the wishing well and the tovs it makes possible lon 
underprivileged children. the Christmas spirit of giving is 
i living part of North Pole. New York. Mr. Reiss and Mr. 
Fortune tried their first tovlift the winter after they opened 
Contining themselves to New York State. thes 


for business. 


vot in touch with sixty orphanages. asking for the number. 


sexes and ages olf children to whom they might bring tovs 
They delivered presents to 2.000 children that vear in Vr. 
Reiss's own Piper Cub. By the next vear the toy lift had 


erown far beyond the capacity of the little plane. so 
Reiss. an optimistic and persistent man. set out to find some 
one to lend a larger one 

That “someone” turned out to be the Esso Standard Oil 
Company. In 1951 Esso pron ided a plane which carried 
Santa. his helpers and spec ially selected toys to 15.000 chil 
dren. This year. the fourth in Esso’s plane. they will reach 
about twice that many. 

The man most responsible for bringing Ksso and Santa 
Claus together is Wes Keppel. a member of Esso Standard’s 
public relations department. and to him has fallen the job 
of handling all details concerning Operation Toylift. It is 
a job he loves. Well before the tor lift takes place. he is in 
touch with people at North Pole. planning the route they 
will follow, setting up each day's tight schedule, clearing 
with the airports. arranging for meals en route. Each year 
he goes along on every trip, to see that plane, pilot and pas- 


sengers fare well. and. he will assure you, has the time ot 
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his life. Dressed in the red trousers and white tunic of Santa’s 
helpers. he gets right into the act—talking and singing with 
the children. passing out lollipops. seeing that every child 
gets at least a peek at Santa Claus. 

Like Mr. Keppel. all the members of Santa's troupe get a 
tremendous kick out of taking part in the tovlift 


cold. the 


In spite 
of the exhausting schedule. the lrequent rough 
weather, the inconvenience of spending most of eleven days 
crowded together ina stripped down transport plane. they 
wouldn't trade the experience for anything 

This is true. too. of Santa Claus. although the toy lift takes 
more out of him than out of the young people in his troupe 
\s soon as the plane leaves an airport. while the others chat 
ter or sing together. he closes his eves and dozes off — partly 
to conserve his strength. and partly. one suspects. because 
he isn't quite at ease ina plane. He spent most of his years 
as a mountain guide. with both feet firmly on the eround. 
and though the tovlift. with all its confusion and frenzy. is 
fun. he confides that he doesn't think he will ever quite get 
used to it. So he dozes along until the plane dips ground 
ward. Then he jerks himself awake. smooths his handsome 
red suit. takes oul a comb and gently dresses his beard. 


While they 


naturally respond to the fanfare and the bright costumes 


This beard always fascinates the children. 


worn by Santa and his troupe. the beard always steals th 
show. Seeing that it is really Santa's own seems to convince 
them that this is no fake they have come to see. 

Last vear at the Boston airport. where a tremendous 
crowd of children had turned out to see him. Santa bent 
over to ask a very litthe girl her name. Speechless with joy. 
she held his beard with both hands and nestled her face in 
it. Just behind her a child. bund'ed in a wheel chair. leaned 
forward and watched. Then she twisted her little body to- 
ward a nun standing nearby. 

“Sister!” she cried. her eves bright with wonder. “He's 


real! He's really real!” 
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Future 
Suburban 


Parks 


This article was 


especially prepared for use at the 
International Recreation Congress. 


Robert Moses 


York State Council of 


Parks publishes reports, from time 


HE New 


to time, on present and future park 
The this 
while directed mainly to state park plan- 


needs. interests of council. 
ning, are concerned also with city, sub- 
urban. county, town and village parks 
and parkways, because all regional rec- 
reation facilities are related and must be 
coordinated in determining an ade quate 
geographical and population program. 

The proy isions of New y ork’s conser- 
vation law reflect this idea. They direct 
that the council shall: “Act as a clearing 
house for information on park planning 
and administrative matters. and make 
available information on parks and rec- 
reation to counties, towns, cities and 
villages, and shall advise as to connec- 
tions and relations between state and 
local parks.” 

New York state parks fall into three 
general categories: areas near large cen- 
ters of population where people can go 
for a day's outing: areas within driving. 


walking or boating distance of cities 
and towns where people can go for a 
day’s recreation and perhaps stav over- 
night if they wish: and areas where in- 


dividuals, families and groups can go 


Mr. Mosts is head of the New York City 


and State Park Systems. 
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facility serving suburban area. 


Forest Park golf links, Woodhaven, Long Island, a recreation 


Acreage such as this is more 


and more being bought up for subdivisions and developments. 


to spend several days. a week or an en- 
tire vacation. 

The relationship between national. 
state, regional, county and municipal 
parks requires careful planning and co- 


operation, because no logical balance of 


recreation needs is possible without ; 
clear understanding of the territory each 
unit of government should attempt to 
cover, 

Obviously national parks—and | 
don't mean national monuments—wi'l 
They take in 


histort- 


be few and far between. 
vast areas of exceptional scenic. 
cal and scientific importance which can 
be saved from exploitation and man 
aged only by Uncle Sam himself. 

The line between the federal and state 
or bi- and tri-state fields cannot be pre 
cisely drawn. but we know fair'y well 
where it is. Most states will never have 
a national park or very few of them. and 
there is no use sitting around and wait 
ing for the federal Santa Claus to do 
what the state itself should provide. 

The line of demarcation between state 
and municipal parks of various juris 
dictions is also hard to draw precisely. 
City parks should. as a rule. be small 
and numerous enough to serve all neigh- 
borhoods for periods of play and rest 
measured by hours, not days. Town and 
county parks have similar limitations. 
but serve groups of villages or unincor- 
If a 


park is so located as to attract, entice or 


porated neighborhoods. county 


cater to thousands of visitors from a 
great nearby city it will most certainly 
be overrun and ruined. Only a state 
park can accommodate such numbers 
without spoiling everything for every- 
body concerned. 

I could give you plenty of illustra- 
tions of advice given by our state park 
officials to their local brethren where 
municipal and not state action was 
called for. Usually such help is solicited. 
Sometimes our advice is taken. some- 
times not. Our Long Island State Park 
( ommission. for example. twenty-five 
years ago gave the mayor of Glen Cove 
a recommendation to expand a water- 
front beach. Nothing happened. The 
present mayor recently sought our ad- 
vice. and we found no better solution 
than the one we had advanced in 1932. 
We again urged the addition before im- 
minent subdivision and development 
made it impossible. After a quarter of a 
century. present taxpayers. including 
many elderly people living on pensions 
and opposed to public spending. 
seem to be dead set against doing any- 
thing whatsoever. 

Progress on the state level has in some 
states kept pace with the times. but few 
states have fully anticipated the future. 
Treaties between and among states for 
jointly operated bordering parks are 
still few and far between. The Palisades 
Park and Parkway System (New York 


and New Jersey) is an exception and its 
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contribution to the congeries of nearby 
Un- 


fortunately, very little has been done in 


cities and suburbs is incalculable. 


the case of municipal parks and play- 
grounds in the very suburban areas 
where postwar increases in population 
have created unprecedented needs, raised 
property values, imposed heavy burdens 
for all sorts of urgent services and utili- 
ties, and made acquisition of adequate 
park areas costly and difficult. if not 
prohibitive. 

Let us take one New York suburban 
county as an example. Nassau County. 
east of the New York City line. on Long 
Island, one of the fastest growing and 
wealthiest areas in the nation, main- 
tains about two hundred acres of park 
in addition to one large county park 
with three golf courses. The townships. 
villages and two small cities are also 
deficient in recreation space. If it were 
not for the state park system on Jones 
Beach and the suburban New York City 
water supply reservoirs on the main- 
land the situation would be bad indeed 
Certainly this is a pitifully small local 
acreage for a present population of I 
million and a quarter. to say nothing 
of the future. 

The record shows that the situation 
in Nassau is typical of other metropolli- 
tan counties, throughout the nation. un 
dergoing the strains of rapid suburban 
erowth 
lack is that of waterfront parks for bath 
the fifty 


miles of shore on Lone Island Sound. 


In Nassau. perhaps the greatest 


ing. boating and fishing on 
The need has been apparent for many 
years, but Is more conspit uous and 


acing now since the breaking up of 
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many large estates, the disappearance 
of truck farms. and the relatively unreg- 
ulated increase of subdivisions and pop- 
ulation. 

In this dilemma I advocate immediate 
acquisition of desirable park property 
by any legitimate method, scheme or de- 
vice which has worked in the past—that 
is. by ordinary gifts. individual or cor- 
porate, by condemnation, by adding 
small parks and playgrounds to rights 
of way for parkways. expressways, thru- 
ways. highways. by reclamation of low 
areas, by drainage. by sanitation fills. 
by pushing out the shorefront, by estab- 
lishing joint school and park play- 
grounds—in other words, by all the ac- 
cepted, conventional means. But over, 
above and beyond these devices some- 
thing bold and entirely new is required. 

The Long Island State Park Commis- 
sion recently acquired additional lands 
for Sunken Meadow State Park. on the 
Suffolk fifty 


from New York City. under a unique ar- 


Sound in County. miles 
rangement. This was done by accepting 
a deed which permitted the donor to re- 
main for twenty years before the state 
took over. cannot urge too strongly 
that no further time be lost in using this 
device to set aside large estates and 
golf and other clubs as future county. 
town and village parks. .particularly on 
the waterfront. both for active and pas- 
sive recreation. 

Gifts of land effective at a future date. 
with tax exemption in the interval. are 


No. other 


immortality is purchased as cheaply as 


by no means unattainable. 


a gift of an estate. subject to occupancy 


by the owner for a reasonable period. 


Parks can offer beauty, quietness, a nearness to nature not otherwise to be 


™~ 


» achieved in overpopulated areas. 


later to be maintained perpetually as a 
park by a grateful municipality, with or 
without an endowment, forever enshrin 
ing a name which perhaps otherwise 
would be forgotten. To be sure, I do not 
recommend precisely this suave lan- 
guage and logic in soliciting largesse. 
adding codicils to wills and approaching 
families and foundations. There must 
be some finesse about these things, but 
you get what [ mean. The conserva- 
tionist. like the almoner, knows how to 
enter the cave of the Count of Monte 
Cristo. 

The same advice should be adopted 
in acquiring urban parks where open 
areas still miraculously remain within 
city limits. Everywhere in metropolitan 
districts. estates, clubs and even truck 
farms offer possibilities of this kind 
which should be promptly and impar- 
tially investigated. Many golf. fishing 
and gun clubs are centrally located, well 
landscaped, and would make natural fu- 
ture parks. If the owners will not sell 
at fair prices and agree to a lease of say 
twenty vears at frozen taxes or no taxes 
at all. | 


town or village condemn these big plots 


would have the city. county. 


and rent them back to other tenants o1 
operators. That’s not socialism: it’s just 
common sense, 

Other opportunities should not be 
overlooked, including pooling of park 
and highway funds to acquire areas 
along brooks, streams and_ natural 
swales before they are plugged up and 
despoiled by overbuildng. Wide modern 
expressways require permanent drain- 


runoff. 


These same areas should also be pre- 


areas for surface water 


age 
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served by park authorities as natural 


open spaces t onserve wate! supply. 


wildlife. trees and ground cover. and to 


prevent pollution and flood damage. 
I do not 


| 
this 


ontext mere 


lv another planning picnic. I do not 


Its and parks as such. 


plead lor 


nor for pretty ctures Mirroring a ver 
dant future. | long. patient. pain 
ful educatio public and for nego 
tiations will unenthusiasti 


owners which finally to gifts. pu 


chases and other eans of at quisition 
ot rematnin areas subject 
to intermediate use and occupancy. Ih 
pursuing this irse | can promise yo 
toil and swe [not necessarily tears 
The owners ecupants nd users of 
large. uns riles ane 
more surrounded by minute subdivi 
sions and de yments innot lor 
continue to pay ounting taxes. Usu 
ally thes have lost interest in then 
homes or lubs The country squire = 


children in at changing comme 


nity want no big caravansaries and 


manor houses. cannot afford a horde of 
i, 

gardeners and other help even if they 

have little sentimental 

ead. The 


who wants to cash in on 


can he hired. ind 


attachment to the o!d homes 


truck farmer 
retire of 


subdivision values ind move 


Tenley demonstrates that figure 
skating is a mode of artistic expres- 
sion, halfway between an art and a 
sport. If she gave it up. she would 


need another sport as well as music. 
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out ot congested areas to ¢ heapet open 
land. the speculator who aims te cut up 
real estate into as many postage slamp 
weak 


weaker local officials will permit. thes 


lots as zoning resolutions and 
too have no roots down deep in the soil 
They constitute the uncertain and vari 
able human factors which hold the key 


o the future. the factors which deter 


mine whether there will be adequate and 
well located open spaces for public re 

reation or one continuous. monotonous 
unbroken patchwork of identical bunga 
lows. 


he 


want space to bring up their families 


split-levels. Cape Cods. prefabs. 


suburbs Crow because 


peopl 
rienced, weak and « omplae ent lo 
cal officials neglect park needs until it 
is too late. Middle income families mov 
the suburbs becaus 


out of the city to 


they seek to es pe urban bheht and 


congestion. only to create these very 
curses in what used to be open country 

Of the five boroughs in the city of 
New York. there is no vacant land in 
Vanhattan. Staten Island is still not eas 
ily accessible: and Brooklyn. Queens 
and the Bronx are practically filled up 
befallen other 


The same tragedy has 


large cities. mitigated by frantic. bit 
terly contested. horribly expensive. last- 


minute efforts to save what little is left 


and to restore by demolition and clear- 
ance the natural and logical open spaces 
whic h should never have been allowed 
to be built on. 

Karly official action and general pub- 
lic Knowledge of the future of large and 
as yet unsubdivided private holdings in 
burgeoning the suburbs would not only 
vuarantee future parks and playgrounds. 
hut also simplify all sorts of other local 
public. quasi-public and private plan- 


ning for houses. schools. churches 


drainage. sewage and sanitation. health 


hospitals. safety. utilities. transporta 


tion. streets and traflic. 

Phis. then. is the ¢ hallenge to practi 
lioners ol ree reation Let's. over and 
above the conventional approaches, get 


hold of truck 


farms spaces on the 


these clubs. big 


and other Open 


basis of immediate title and ultimate o« 
What | advocate 


urge 


cupancy. Is nol reve 


lutionary. nothing extravagant: 
only a little ingenuity. not great states 
a bit of prudence, not 


look 


ahead. not long-range vision: only an 


manship., only 


hardship and sacrifice. only a 


eve to the next generation. if not be 


yond. Surely this is not too much to 
expect of any progressive community 
with pretensions to prudence, decent 


standards and civic leadership. & 


You Can Skate Too 


in interview with Tenley Albright. 1956 Olympic Women’s Figure 
Skating Champion, which gives the reader some skating pointers. 


Emilie Tavel 


F' \-that’s the entire thing.” Tenley 
\lbright® is speaking—blue-eyed. 
sandy-haired Olympic women’s figure 
skating champion of 1956; of 
course, she is talking about what she 
skating. 


“What's good about it.” she says en 


enpoys most 


Viss Albright is a member of the Newton 
Massachusetts) Committee for the National 


Recreation Association. 


that 


In the early stages. 


thusiastically, “is youre really 
playing on the ice. 
playing is just as important as having 
lessons because you get to feel at home 
on the ice. That's what skating is. being 
at home on the ice.” 

Skating involves the spontaneous ex 
pression of rhythmic movement inspired 
hy music. She says that ballroom danc- 


ing is the nearest thing to it. even closer 
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The Olympic star and admirers at Sun Valley. Tenley skates with group of little girls. would-be cham- 


pions who vie for her affectionate attention. 


than ballet. since there is no set routine 
or steps to follow. 

Fenley does not expect to turn pre 
fessional. Doing the same combinations 
of jumps. leaps and spins every night 
would take away the spontaneity. 

Its fun that makes people take up 
skating. When in Vienna in 1955. Ten- 
ley was impressed to see how popular 
skating can be as a recreation activity, 
There, everybody does it. In the mid- 
dle of one enormous outdoor rink is a 
giant coatrack. Instead of stopping off 
at the corner drugstore on the way home 
from school, children come to the rink. 
put on their skates. hang up their coats. 


and ve to it. 


Try It Yourself 
Another 


skating is that it doesn't have to be ex 


nice thing about figure 


pensive. All a person needs are skates. 
ice. and the love for it. Tenley advises 
as follows: 

The way to begin to skate is to attend 
a few public sessions and get acquainted 
with the rink. 


ginning. skating 


Particularly in the be 
with other 


That's the 


people is a 


wonderful thing. way to vet 
into it 

Dont be dont be 
afraid to fall. and remember that skat- 


ing makes. friends. 


self- Onsclous, 


It is a companion- 
able sport. 

When you see others skating beauti- 
fully. don’t forget that they were once 
beginners, too. You can learn a lot from 
watching others, noting their strong and 
weak points. When there are top skaters 
everybody 


on the ice. improves. It 


changes the feeling. Skaters need to see 


Miss TAVEL ts a feature writer for the 


Christian Sctence Monitor. 
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what others are doing in order to sharp 
en their own skill. Never be afraid io 
If you haven't done it 


before. all the better. 


try something. 


Beginners do not need more than one 
professional lesson every other week 
The important thing is to digest what 
vou have learned through practice be- 
lessons, 


tween For beginners. group 


lessons are excellent and cost as little 
as two dollars an hour. {In some pro 
grams conducted by recreation depart- 


ments they do not cost anything. 

The way to progress and enjoy 
self is to set a definite goal. give your 
self a deadline. and then attain it. “I 


never go on the ice without having some 


“To be a champion in any line 
ot endeavor. you must be more 
skillful than anvbody else. and this 
is an honor reserved for the few. 
But to be good and hence to de- 
rive enjoyment from your chosen 
sport — average physical ability. 
adequate information, and a rea- 
sonable amount of practice are all 
that is necessary.”-—Diange Cum- 
MINGS in Figure Skating as a 


Hobby, Harper & Brothers. 1938. 


thing in mind to work on.” Tenley says. 
“It may be just turning out my toes an 
a step or having my hips flat to the ice 
ona spiral turn. Map out what you are 
going to do. As long as you know you 
are accomplishing something. vou feel 
vou are on the road.” 

Almost every rink has a skate shop 
where skates of recommended quality 
are sold. They should fit well. yet be 
loose enough for wriggling the toes. 
Leave the woolly socks at home. Tenley 
with these the skates 
can fit more like a glove than a shoe: 


wears mesh tights 


She is patient with their insistent heroine worship. 


war it should “Skating 
socks.” she savs. “Is like 


eloves on. 


thats the 
with heavy 
playing the piano with 

In regard to costume. shorts are bet 
ter for school figures so you can see the 
tracings on the ice. Otherwise a short 
skirt and fitted waist with long sleeves. 
make a good costume: or a skating skirt 
and a sweater are 

With a moderate 


cnt skating. what can a beginner expect 


to be able to do at the 


nice, 
amount of consist- 
end of a year? 
\ vreal deal depends upon the person's 
attitude. but in a few months he should 
he able to do simple spins. ice dancing. 
simple jumps. and a spiral-—something 
like a ballet arabesque. One of the most 
exciting things to do is “combinations” 
stringing three or four steps together 
ser ies. 
Concerning skater 


should “work with the ice. 


technique. the 
caressing it, 
never fighting against it.” Timing is 
important and the knee bend is vital. 


bend the knee 


enough: but Tenley insists that the knee 


Its very easy not to 
must lilt. bending both before and afte: 
turns. That 
“One of the 
skating is the stop. 


rhythm. She says. 
difficult 


You just have to 


most things in 
bend the knees. dig in and stop.” 

| npointed loes are a pet peeve of this 
champion from Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts. Skating is like sculpture. If 
the toe isn't pointed. the line is off. 

Tenley is sincere. genuine. and mod- 
est. an excellent example of a young per- 
son who has learned how to apply her- 
self diligently and singlemindedly to a 
worthwhile achievement still has 
fun in the process. 


“Work hard. but make hard 


work of it.” is the advice she has fol- 


dont 


lowed and passes on to others. & 


. 
| 


An excellent example of the contribu- 
tion which volunteers can make to the 


success of a well-rounded program. 


John E. DaPrano 


third anniversary of a novel 
volunteer-worker recreation 

gram will soon be celebrated by the St. 
John and St. Joseph Home for dislo- 
cated children in Utica, New York. The 


program was started in January 1954. 


pro- 


At the present time, an organized group 
of thirty adults give their time and 
energy to activities for approximately a 
hundred boys and girls, ranging in age 
from six to fourteen years. 

The Catholic Order of Sisters of 
Charity who staff the “home on the hill” 
have recognized that play is as natural 
to a child as breathing and that through 
play he grows physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. They also knew that chil- 
dren from broken homes and troubled 
family situations, who have the greatest 
need for emotional release, frequently 
have little knowledge of games, sports, 
and other forms of play. These chil- 
dren are, as a rule, unhappy, insecure, 
and emotionally upset. 

To deal with these problems, a social 
group worker was added to the staff, 
to plan and administer a coordinated 
recreation program geared to age and 
interest levels. However, one person 
cannot properly tend to the needs of a 


Mr. DaPRANO is social group u orker at 
the St. John and St. Joseph Home, Utica, 
New York. 
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Holding a note at choir rehearsal. Leaders volunteer services, and 
the children volunteer their participation in the recreation program. 


hundred children, and the home. a Com- 
munity Chest agency. could not finance 
more than one paid leader. 

The answer appeared to be the re 
cruitment of volunteer leaders. not by 
any means a novel idea. Children living 
in the home had seen volunteers pre- 
viously, particularly around the holi- 
days; but welcome as it is, such sporadic 
activity is insufficient. 

A recruitment drive, consisting of 
brief announcements made at various 
civic and fraternal organization meet- 
ings and in the local newspapers. was 
started. Good character and availability 
for one-hour-a-week service were the 
only qualifications required of the pros- 
pective leaders. 

The twenty-five people who answered 
the appeal had little or no experience in 
either recreation or work with children. 
They came from diverse occupations. 
having in common only their enthu- 
siasm and willingness to learn—plus, it 
was learned later. an exceptional sense 
of loyalty and stick-to-it-ness. 

Initially, leaders worked alone and 
brought their individual problems con- 
cerning the program or the children to 
the social group worker for solution. 
Later the volunteers, at the suggestion of 
their leader. organized into a social unit 
called the St. John and St. Joseph Vol- 
unteer Worker Guild. 


The preamble to the guild charter 
“In the spirit of 


we volunteer our 


states its purpose: 
Christian charity . . . 
personal services.” The guild aims are 
simple: “To teach children by personal 
example; to implant in children the con- 
sciousness of individual dignity: to 
show the love of God and neighbor.” 
They proposed to further these aims “by 
assisting the staff of the St. John and 
St. Joseph Home in every way possible, 
consistent with our individual capabili- 
ties and responsibilities.” 

The organization of the guild served 
other purposes. It provided a congenial 
atmosphere for a free exchange of ideas 
and problems concerning the children. 
and it prompted periodic social activi- 
ties that hound members into a cohesive 
unit. The function of the guild did not 
include raising money; its objectives 
were personal services only. 

All the children between the ages of 
six and fourteen participate in the rec- 
reation program and, just as the leaders 
the children 


volunteer their participation. Organized 


volunteer their services. 
recreation takes place in evening hours 
during the school year. Classes, games 
and sports are he'd in recreation rooms. 
workshops. and in an auditorium re- 
modeled to serve as a gymnasium. Dur- 
ing the children’s daytime play periods, 


sledding, sliding. snowballing, skiing. 
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Volunteer Workers in 
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The positive approach to a negative! Improvisation is common, and 
a laundry room is transformed into a photography club darkroom. 


tobogganning and the ever-present cCOW- 
boy 


In summer, planned recreation is 


ind Indian games take over. 


similar to a playground day. It includes 
vames, swimming lessons. open swim- 
ming, arts and crafts. hikes, intramural 
sports suc h as baseball and softhal!. and 
that 
races, greasy-pole stunts, doll parades. 


special weekly activities include 
and the usual playground stunts. The 
day starts at 10:00 a.m. with a flag-rais- 
ing ceremony and ends at 8:30 P.M. 

For the most part. volunteer leaders 
supervise evening and week-end swim- 
ming during the summer. but the high 
points of their activities are overnight 
camping trips that cover three to five 
days each. These trips are made to the 
surrounding state parks. Usually, two 
adults accompany five boys on a camp- 
ing trip. The home provides all the 
necessary essentials, station wagon, tent, 
sleeping bags. air mattresses, cookstove. 
and other equipment. Ten such trips. 
made last summer, led the campers from 
the Finger Lake region to Thousand 
Islands and Canada. Beyond a doubt. 
these trips are easily the most exciting 
of volunteer activities. 

During the school year the fun is 
centered indoors with only occasional 
outside activities. Although the summer 
program is more extensive. the school- 


year program really reaches the zenith 
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this 
time it includes basketball. soecer. foot- 


of volunteer leadership. During 


ball. roller-skate hockey. quiet games. 


photography club. radio club, rifle club. 
woodwork shop, model classes. knitting, 
Brownie program, general game periods, 
reading, folk dancing. and other activ- 
ity. The groups are kept small to allow 
leaders to give the children as much 
individual attention as possible, but the 
program can and does include every boy 
and girl. 

The children are divided into five age 


groups. Zoe, the youngest girls group, 


DePaul. the intermediate girls group, 
Seton, the oldest girls group, St. Joseph, 
the younger boys group, and St. Mi- 
chael, the older boys group. have a full 
program every day in the year. The ac- 
companying chart gives a picture of 
events during the school year 

There are some interesting by-pod- 
ucts of the program. The choir has sung 
on the local television and radio stations 
and before various civic groups. The 
boxing and wrestling teams have com- 
peted with local boys clubs and have put 
on exhibitions for civie and fraternal 
organizations. Photography club mem- 
bers make their own Christmas greeting 
cards and the woodworking group has 
made many useful items to give families 
and relatives as gifts. 

One might ask, “What are the effects 
It is 
still too early to determine its far-reach 


of such a recreation program?” 


ing effect. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the volunteer leader to display 
or encourage ty pic al parent- hild rela 
tions. but there is a man-to-child rela- 
tionship that forces the children to ad- 
here to a code or standard pattern of 
goodness, kindness and love. The fact 
that adults will come to them week after 
week, in spite of weather and other diffi- 
cu'ties, impresses the children with the 
sense of their own worth and takes away 
some of the emotional strain caused by 
the failure of their own family life. This 
re-evaluation by the children of some 
of life’s values could be the long-range 
worth of the program. The short-range 


value of the program is more apparent. 


Weekly Schedule 


working 


Group Monpay TUESDAY WepNESDAY THURSDAY Fripay SATURDAY 
Zoe Games Singing Reading 
Reading Story- Story- 
telling telling 
DePaul Story Games Brownies Reading Story- Square 
telling Quiet telling Dancing 
games 
Seton Knitting Choir Stamp Club Gym Square 
Folk- Dancing 
dancing 
St. Joseph Gym Gym Gym Radio Club Boxing Square 
Boxing Model Club Wrestling Dancing 
Wrestling Rifle Club 
St. Michael Boxing Gym Choir Model Club Boxing Square 
Wrestling Photo- Stamp Club | Wrestling Dancing 
Wood- graphy Radio Club | Rifle Club 
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There is a better spirit amone the chil 
dten. less bicker: less quarreling 
more sharing. There is more friendli spiritual) motives 
ness at play more tmncentive to compete 
with other childre ore satistaction wtions 
living together 
Actually. leer program. is 
only a compl nt of the program ol 
mutual living tl stitution staff pro the guild as a 
vides. The staff has ae epted the ictivity 
program whol i} for it has tes 
sened and. in ises. done awa are forced to retire. 
with disciplinary problems 


For the individual leader. the pro 
oram offers an centive to richer 
community life. He realizes that in ein lar institutions. 
ing he receives much more than he erams. 


vives. for it would be impossible in any 
movement such as this to separate th 
and 


those that rise from purely humanistic 


What is the future of the program? 
Actually. the establishment of the euild 
was a step to answer this question. With 
functioning 
vanization, the door is left open to ar 


quire new members as pore sent members 


that when others leave there will always 
he new faces to take their places. 

Can this program be adapted to simi- 
civie 


receation centers. and so on? 


| believe it can. However. in institutions 
similar to the St. John and St. Joseph 
rewards from tome there is a certain advantage in 
that the children are located in one cen 
tral area and the program can be better 


controlled. call 


upon the best in peopl and as lone as 


Dependent children 


there are ce pe ndent children there will 


social or ilwavs be adults who are willing to sac 


rifice themselves to make these children 
happy. Civic recreation programs and 
It is conceivable civic centers pose a slightly different 
problem because adults are also part of 
these groups. However, the average 
\merican with something to offer will 
recreation 


pro- seldom refuse if the proposal to him out 


lines responsibility to his fellow men. 


Varion 


rHI 
eleven vigorous and fruitful years as a district field 


representative for the National Recreation Association. Her 


CLOSE OF LOSE Preece will conclude 


wish to retire from full-time active service is respected 


albeit with regret—-by her many friends and professional 
associates. 


Her first field assig 
trict representative i 


nment with the Association was as dis- 

\labama. Mississippi and Tennessee. 
Later she took over the same responsibilities in Kentucky. 
North Carolina. Virginia and West Virginia. with district 
Washington. D. C. The 


idence of the remarkable advancement of 


headquarters in Association’s files 
contain extensive ey 
recreation in these states during the past decade. and of the 
generous testimony fh lay ind professional leaders of the 


district relative to the value of her services. The recreation 
society in one of these states recently referred to her work as 
giving the state “the forward look and hope” in recreation. 
These contributions on he are the result of an unusual 
ind long 
prac tical problems in the field of recreation. 
of the 


s education and professional training 


r pat 


background of trainin experience in dealing with 


In addition to being a graduate Lniversity of Ne- 


braska, Miss Preece’ 
included attendance at lowa State Teachers College and at 
one of the early recreation schools conducted by the National 
Recreation Association. She did spe ial graduate work at 


Columbia University in dramatic literature and was. for 


three years, manager of her own Community Pageantry 
Service of plays. pageants and festivals in which entire towns 


and counties participated 
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Wanriou Preece to Ketire 


Her experience in local public recreation work ink ludes 


eighteen years on the staff of the Milwaukee Department of 


Recreation and Adult Education, work with private organi- 
zations in allied fields. and direction of war recreation serv- 
ices overseas. While serving in Milwaukee, she was super 
visor of playgrounds and community center activities, organ- 
iver and director of the drama program, and_ part-time 
teacher of recreation at Marquette University. Her Milwau- 
kee colleagues refer to her as “a dynamo of infectious enthu 
siasm.” (For other testimonials and honors recently ten- 
cle red Miss Preece. see page 171.) 

Marion Preece has a profound and sympathetic under- 
standing of the recreation interests and needs of children. 
young people, and adults. With marked imagination and 
personal warmth, she is able quickly to bring out of her 
experience knowledge that is helpful to others. Significantly, 
she works with people, not just for them. Tough problems 
fail to daunt her courage or suppress her good humor. She 
has assisted increasingly as a member of the Association’s 
survey staff. serving as a consullant in the evaluation of local 
program services. Happily she will continue to give part- 
time help with this and other important tasks of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Don Dyer, superintendent of recreation and adult educa- 
tion in Milwaukee, said recently, “Her many friends in this 
community wish her the full measure of happiness in the 
leisure hours ahead which she has so meritoriously earned.” 
All of us echo this sentiment.—Cuarves E. Reep. Director, 
{ssociation Field Services. * 
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NOTEBOOK 


Park Study 


\ study of out-of-city parks and other 
ireas providing day-use recreation for 
\merican cities of 50,000 
ind over is being conducted for the Na- 
tional Park Service by the National Ree- 


realion 


residents of 


Association. The study is de- 


signed to answer many questions 


to the availability of out-of- ity 
municipal parks. their accessibility and 


relating 


uses. as well as comparable data con- 
cerning other out-of-city properties pro- 
vided by county. city. state and other 
iuthorities. The information is to be 
used by the park service in the develop- 
ment of a nation-wide recreation plan 
which will include pros ision for the ree- 
reation needs of the country’s urban 


population. 


ACA Dedicates Headquarters 


The new headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Camping \ssociation at Bradford 
Woods. Martinsville. Indiana. was ofh- 
cially dedicated in October. Along with 
offices and meeting space. the new build- 
ing includes a library which will contain 
an exceptionally fine collection of camp- 
ACA! 


ing literature. Congratulations. 


New Roller Skating Foundation 


Creation of The Roller Skating Foun- 
dation of America, a non-profit organi- 
vation to serve the nation’s fast-grow- 
ing roller-skating population, as well as 
the sport's businessmen. was announced 
recently by Joseph FF. Shevelson. execu- 
tive secretary and treasurer of the new 
organization. 

The foundation, sponsored by the 
Chicago Roller Skate Company, will be 
itive in all phases of roller skating re- 
lated to the sports enthusiasts. rink 
owners and operators. manufacturers. 
and the public. Its charter calls for 
close cooperation with the President's 
Committee on Physical Fitness. The 
foundation will maintain offices in New 
York at 400 Madison Avenue and in 
Chieago at 35 East Wacker Drive. 


Iraq Juveniles Non-Delinquent 
An interesting comment on juvenile 
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delinqueney was made by \bbas Shy jah 
ol Iraq. director of the Tel-Mohamed 
Community Center in Baghdad and one 
of the first ¢ ooperative ¢ ommunity Ex- 
change Project delegates: “In lraq we 
juvenile delin- 
quency. The mother does not work after 
she is married. 


have no problems of 


I live with my mother 
and father and my grandparents live 
with us. and the home is the center of 
our fun. Also our young people have 
not learned the techniques of juvenile 
delinquency from movies and_ televi- 


shor, 


Fishing-Hunting Survey 


Twenty-five million fishermen and 
hunters spent $3.000,000,000 for 500.- 
000.000 days of sport. and drove auto- 
miles in 
pursuit of this recreation during 1955, 
These are notable findings of the first 


mobiles ovel 


national survey of fishing and hunting 
in the United States. covered in a recent 
government booklet. National Survey of 
Fishing and Hunting. 1955. 

The primary purpose of the survey 
was to obtain nation-wide information 
on the number of persons, twelve vears 
or older, who engaged in recreation fish 
ing or hunting during 1955. the number 
of days on which they fished or hunted. 


‘and the total amount of money spent in 


these pursuits. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Doe- 
uments. Printing Office. 
Washington 25. D.C. for forty cents. 


Government 


Action on the Housing Front 


A leaflet entitled Recreation pub- 
lished by the U.S. Public Housing Ad- 
ministration is news—and here it is! 
Its photographs and text give an ex- 
planation of the underlying philosophy 
and cooperation essential between hous- 
ing authorities and community organi- 
zations for providing the same health. 
welfare, education. and recreation serv- 
ices to public housing families as those 
available to other community families. 

Charles FE. Reed. director of NRA 


field services says. “It would be helpful 


ifoall recreation and park administra 
tors in the country and their staffs could 
have acopy. Arrangements have been 
made for it to be included in one of the 
VERA rship Letiers 

PHA representatives and NRA dis 


trict representatives have been meeting 


in Various regions of the country to dis 
cuss this cooperation so greatly needed 
especially at the pre-building staue 
“Shelter and Recreation.” RECREATION 
January 1956. and “Notes for the Ad 


May 1956 

The leaflet is available in quantity 
lots. at five 
coples. from the Superiit ndent of Doe 


ministrater. 


dollars per one hundred 
uments. Government Printing 
Washington 25. D.C. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JOSEPHINE BLACKSTOCK, playground 
director in Oak Park. Ulinois. for thirty- 
Many of us remember with 
appreciation her originality. her empha- 
sis on creative activities. and her belief 
that every child should be given the op 


one years. 


portunity to express his individuality. 

We remember. too. her generosity in 
sharing her gifts with others—the plays 
and pageants she wrote. the many arti- 
cles she prepared for RECREATION, and 
her charming books for children. We 
hope these books are in your library 
One Who Returned. Rue Plays The 
Game and Songs jor Sixpence—so the 
community may 
have the fun of reading them. 

Miss Blackstock made a great contri- 
bution to the recreation movement, and 


youngsters your 


we are all deeply in her debt. 


Dr. Zon. SL. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Dr. Zon. with Gifford Pin- 
chot and Theodore estab- 
lished the national forest system. He 
joined the U.S. Forest Service in L901] 


and was chiefly responsible for origi- 


Roosevelt 


nating and developing forest research 
in this country. He was head of the 
service's forest investigations for fifteen 
years and director of its Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station for twenty 
three vears. He was known as_ the 
“father of the shelter belt program” for 
the treeless Great Plains and was con- 
sidered one of the world’s foremost for- 
est conservationists. 


LAWRENCE J. DUNN, 71. secretary and 
former president of the Yonkers (New 
\ ork) 


Dunn was very active in local civic af- 


Recreation Commission. Mr. 
fairs for many years. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the Catholic Youth Organization 
in Yonkers. director of the Yonkers Po- 
lice Athletic League. former president 
of the Lions Club. and a member of the 
Yonkers Chamber of Commerce, the 
Knights of Columbus, and the City Club. 
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M™ LES are commonplace .. . in community theatre! A 


grandmother. bored with endless Argylls. can become 


a celebrated authority on period furniture: Mr. and Mrs. 


Jones, strangers in town. can be part of a congenial group 
before the last of the china has been unpacked: teen-agers 
find a world of excitement that far surpasses anything the 
street corner has to offer. Together. these divergent people 
can, and do. give their towns the exhilaration of first-rate 
theatre. miles from Broadway! 

The notable success of the Community Players of Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin, can be used as an inspiration—and a prac- 
tical guide—by other groups who might be working toward. 
or just dreaming about. a community theatre. 

The Sheboygan Community Players. starting as a numbet 
of unrelated drama groups producing occasional one-act 
plays. developed into a community theatre with close to four 
thousand members. a full-time professional director, and a 
working organization that functions with undeviating suc- 
cess in every phase of production. About twenty-one years 
ago. a number of theatre-minded men and women decided 


something should be done about the state of the drama. 


Mrs. Imic, a member of the Sheboygan Community Players 
Board of Directors, is a professional writer who has contri- 


buted to national magazines. 


The choreographer, director Robert Quinn, and leading 
man confer during Brigadoon dress rehearsal with Otto 
Huettner, conductor of the Sheboygan Civic Orchestra. 


* ‘The Sheboygan 


Mimi Imig 


Sheboygan division. The one-act groups were doing a com 
mendable job. but it was evident they were restricted by 
working as separate units. Why not incorporate them into 
one group? Discussion led to action and the Sheboygar 
Community Players. sponsored by the department of re 

reation under the board of education. was organized in 1934 
with a membership of thirty-seven. A program of two major 
productions a year was planned, to be directed by the high 
school drama coach working for the players on a part-time 
basis. The progress of the group from that timid beginning. 
to its present eminence as the city’s outstanding civic project. 
can be attributed chiefly to three constant factors: organi- 
zational setup. membership development, and stimulation of 


“active membership.” 


Organizational Setup 


The functions of a background organization are shared by 
the recreation department and the Community Players board 
of directors. The recreation department, in addition to con- 
tributing to the dramatic director's salary, provides the group 
with clerical help, cost-free use of the high school auditorium 
and, most important, the loyal services of a “crew” un- 
equaled for talent and ingenuity in set construction. 

The Community Players board is made up of sixteen men 


and women of various ages and occupations who share a deep 


The play, Stalag 17. offered this dramatic second-act 
curtain, The Community Players group has attained 
eminence of being cited city’s outstanding civie project. 
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Would you like to perform a miracle within the city limits of your community? 


interest in the theatre and a willingness to work at it. Small 
committees. with an average of four to six members, are 
formed to take primary responsibility for play selection. 
And it’s 
in unwritten bylaw that all board members shall stand ready. 


casting, publicity, and specific production needs. 


in an emergency, to pinch-hit for anyone from a dramatic 
lead to a seamstress. 

Membership development naturally stems from a «moothly 
functioning background organization. The me:nbership 
campaign swings into action at the beginning of eac: season 
ind everyone interested in the theatre, regardless of «pacity. 
is urged to bécome an ardent salesman. Board sieinbers. 
actors, make-up artists, designers, carpenters, and. again. 
recreation department workers, vie with each other i ©ou- 
vincing more and more people that live theatre is glorious 
entertainment. In addition to the many personal contacts, a 
considerable amount of newspaper space is used, featuring 
pictures of former productions and beguiling promises of 
even greater delights during the season ahead—all for a 
$2.50 season ticket! 

The stimulation of “active” membership is largely a 
matter of cordial public relations. Anyone having a good 
time is apt to talk about it. And the person he talks to might 
just happen to be a man who’s handy with a hammer or a 
woman with a flair for costume design. 

There is constant effort to make it clear that everyone who 
wants to do anything will be accorded a rousing welcome. 
and that people who'd like to be part of the fun (“But I'd 
faint if lever walked on stage!”) can contribute just as much 
by altering a hemline or finding the perfect coffee table for 
the second act. 

That’s the way this community theatre grew. For the first 
twelve years there were no important changes except for the 
constantly increasing membership. In 1948, the member- 
ship of three thousand seemed to justify a great stride for- 
ward—-a full-time director. And it was a great stride for- 
ward! Today, under the inspired and remarkably skillful 
direction of Robert S. Quinn, graduate of the Goodman 
Theatre School of Drama, the Community Players offer four 
major productions a year. Each plays for five nights, and the 


selection ranges from classical drama to musical comedy. 
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The light baleony is occupied by a crew trained to han- 
dle the complicated switchboard. Members must have 
deep interest in theatre and willingness to work at it. 


Does Sheboygan consider itself fortunate in having a 
local theatre of such dimensions? There seems no doubt 
about it! In March 1954, the Community Players became the 
first organization in the city to receive a plaque “in recogni- 
tion of outstanding community service” from the Wolf-Olson 
Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

In May 1956, the Community Players merged with the 
Sheboygan Civic Orchestra. The 1956-57 season offers 
members three plays, a concert and a musical. > 


Stocking-clad crew follows designer’s instructions in 
blocking out a drop for What Every Woman Knows. 
Their ingenuity in set construction is truly remarkable. 
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Delegates from Ma 
Work 


At The 2nd International Congress—Phil 


ONE WORLD IN RECREATION. Delegates partici- 
pate in the moving international program which 
opened Congress and set theme for entire week. More 


than two thousand delegates from thirty different coun- INFORMAL CONVERSATION, At the International Council 
tries attended the first global meeting since 1932. A Dinner given by T. E. Rivers, secretary general of the Con- 
number of the foreign delegates came to the U.S. last gress: (left to right) Dr. H. C. Georg von Opel, president, 
spring under the first recreation exchange program. the German Olympic Society; Dr. G. D. Sondhi, advisor on 


youth welfare, Ministry of Education, India; and Morris 
Ernst, New York lawyer, author of the recent Utopia 1976. 


CRAFTS “CAFETERIA.” A wide variety of art- 
and crafts were demonstrated. Here, Margaret 
Wiseman, a craft director of Svdney, Australia, 
shows interested spectators how to do her unique 
“plasticraft.” making flowers of plastic tubing. 
Other simultaneous demonstrations of craft ac- 
tivities included enameling on copper by Frank “Anow vou ¢ 
Staples, NRA’s how-to-do-it specialist in crafts. 


share vour son 
your sports, al 


fulfill the law o 


HOW AI 


NRA FIELD DIRECTOR CITED. Char- 
les Reed, left, director of National Ree- 
reation Association field services, is con- 
gratulated by F. 5S. Mathewson, general 
superintendent of the Union County 
(New Jersey) Park Commission, upon 
receiving a special citation from the 
American Recreation Society at its an- 
nual banquet during Congress week. 
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hil »hia—September 30 to October 5 


YSICAL FITNESS. Left to right: Shane MacCarthy, exec- 
ve director, Council on Youth Fitness, Executive Office 
the President. Washington: John Kelly, commissioner. 
rmount Park, Philadelphia; Joseph Prendergast, execu- 
» director of the National Recreation Association, at sec- 
a meeting discussion on recreative sports and athletics. 


another. 
ong four art 

al hus you 
VO ace. 


Al RALCHER 


NEW APPARATLS. Lefttoright: 
Abolfazl Sadry, tran Ministry of 
Education, Tehran; Mrs. Rachel 
pe Shwarz, Israel Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture; Robert Cran- 
sae, physical education teacher of 
Loiret, France; and Robert Craw- 
ford, commissioner of recreation, 
Philadelphia, test the new appa- 
ratus shown by Game-Time, Ine. 
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THE BANQUET. Many countries were represented by nota- 
bles at long and impressive head table. Key address was 
by The Right Honorable The Lord Luke of Pavenham, 
chairman. National Playing Fields Association of England. 


RECREATION IN SWEDEN. This display. one of muny 
which gave Americans some idea of recreation abroad. is 
being examined by Robert Cransac, of France, left, with Dr. 
Sal Prezioso, superintendent. Westchester County Recreation 
Commission, New York. Pictures were brought by Mrs. 
Wretlind-Larsson, playground superintendent, Stockholm. 


CREATIVE DRAMA. Left, Grace 
Walker, NRA drama specialist in 
charge of the opening program of 
the Congress, explains, te section 
meeting on creative drama tech- 
niques, the various methods by 
which the leaders of this activity 
are able to motivate participants. 
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EXCITING which offers 


A* program 
youngsters instruction in basic ski- 
ing techniques and safety measures is 
making news in Utah and the West. 
Under the sponsorship of the Salt Lake 
County Recreation Department, some 
three 
learning the fundamentals of a winter 


hundred school children are 
sport that will provide outdoor recrea- 
tion for them* throughout their adult 
years. 

Ideally located for the large-scale ski 
instruction program, Salt Lake County 


boasts some of the nation’s finest ski- 


ing at its famous winter resorts—Brigh- 
ton and Alta—which are only forty 
minutes away from downtown Salt 


Lake City. The program opened four 
years ago when the county recreation 
department received requests from 
many parents in the area asking for ski 
instruction for their children. The re- 
sponse came quickly with the launching 
of a free ski instruction program. 

Prior to this, some free ski instruc- 
tion had been provided by one of the 
metropolitan newspapers in the form of 
a course running through the month 
prior to Christmas. Children who re- 
ceived ski equipment at Christmastime 
therefore, the 


sport on their own or wait a year until 


were, forced to learn 
the pre-Christmas ski instruction was 
available again. The county recreation 
department's ski program now opens 
early in January and continues through 
eight consecutive Saturdays. This not 
only gives the children a chance to learn 
how to handle their new equipment, but 
provides additional instruction for 
those who may have participated in the 
earlier ski program. 

Brighton, with its fine beginning and 
intermediate slopes, was selected as the 
site for the department’s program. 
Early each Saturday morning during 
the course, chartered buses pick up the 
children at selected stops throughout 
Salt Lake City and County. Upon ar- 
riving at the ski resort, the children are 
placed in classes, ranging in size from 
ten to fourteen, under the direction 
of the K. Smith Ski School and its staff 


Miss Brinton, a skiing enthusiast, is 
assistant manager of public relations 
for the Salt Lake City Blue Cross and 
editor of Western Mineral Survey, a 
weekly mining newspaper. 
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A Winter 
ecreation 


xperiment 
Makes 
he News 


Miriam Brinton 


of certified ski instructors. Two hours 
of instruction in skiing safety and tech- 
nique is given the young, beginning 
and intermediate skiers. Rides on the 
rope tow, T-bar and chair lift are free 
during class hours when the children 
are with an instructor. 

After the two-hour instruction class 
is over, the children have two additional 
hours in which to eat lunch and prac- 
tice the techniques they have learned 
in class. Early in 1956 the department 
began using a unique device to provide 
additional safety for the youngsters 
during the free ski hours. Each instruc- 
tor now “tags” his charges with a tow 
badge indicating which of the three lifts 
and hills the youngster is capable of 
tackling. The individual lift operators 
cooperate by sending the children to the 
proper lift. In addition, all hills are 
regularly inspected by ski patrolmen 
who are on the lookout for danger. 

At the end of the eight-week program, 
a “graduation day” is held on the 
slopes for the children who have com- 
pleted the course. Each child is given 
a small medal which indicates by color 
and lettering how far he has progressed 
in skiing—snowplow, stem christi, and 
so on. 


The program has been deemed a suc- 


cess by parents, children, instructors 
and the county recreation department. 
Fifty children took the course during 
its first year. Since that time it has 
grown steadily to two hundred in 1955 
and three hundred in 1956. 

“I can’t think of a better w ay to spend 
the taxpayer’s money than for a pro- 
gram which provides instruction and 
safety in a sport which children can 
enjoy now and in their adult years,” 
says Laurine M. Mickelsen, a county 
recreation supervisor and director of 
the department’s ski program. 

“IT might never have had a chance to 
learn skiing if it hadn’t been for the 
county recreation,” says one youngster. 


and I'd 


have had to wait until I was old enough 


“Neither of my parents ski, 


to go skiing alone before I'd have 
learned.” 

Ski instructor Dennis C. Temple ob- 
“The 


greatly increased skiing safety among 


serves. county program has 
beginners. The number of skiing mis- 
haps among these supervised beginners 
is definitely much lower than among a 
comparable unsupervised number.” 

The program is restricted to children 
still in school. The department feels 
that free adult instruction would com- 
pete with private ski instruction avail- 
able in the area. Seventy-five per cent 
of the children who take part in the ski 
instruction program are of junior-high- 
school age. The remaining twenty-five 
per cent are from the high schools and 
grade schools of Salt Lake County. 

The department concentrates its at- 
tention on beginning and intermediate 
skiers in the belief that they are more 
in need of instruction in safety and 
technique than are the advanced skiers. 
Full cost of the program is assumed by 
the recreation department with the ex- 
ception of the round-trip bus fare of 
$1.50 per child. 

Although Salt Lake City has the ad- 
vantage of being one of the few metro- 
politan areas where good skiing is only 
minutes away, there are numerous areas 
where a small-scale free ski instruction 
program might work well. Salt Lake 
County has been very pleased with its 
program and plans to continue it. As 
a result of this experiment in winter 
recreation, hundreds of youngsters are 
learning an outdoor sport they can en- 


joy a lifetime. * 
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dow, but for a really spectacular wall decorati n, inside or out. It's not too late to make it, 
if you assemble the greens or other natural materials common to your section of the country 


(check the conservation list before cutting any greens), pile them up in the lounge, class or 


clubroom, and let everybody get into the act. 


Vaterials Needed: Greens such as magnolia branches, smi- 
lax. galax. pine. spruce, hemlock, fir, arbor vitae, laurel. 
rhododendron, princess pine, ground pine. and so on—leave 
six-inch stems if possible. Nine feet of thirty-six inch chicken 
wire. Lightweight, pliable wire for wiring greens and decor- 
ations to wreath. Fifteen large red Christmas balls, or two 


dozen smaller ones ( ping-pong or plastic foam balls. painted. 


SIX-FOOT 


From a Far East Service Club came the idea for a giant wreath 


are usable). to suggest holly berries. One yard of bright red 
oilcloth (ribbon or crepe paper could be used, but won't 
have the “body” of oilcloth). Four medium-sized screw eyes 
and picture wire for hanging wreath. Wire snippers and 
stapler. 

Directions: Cut the piece of chicken wire lengthwise into 
strips, each eighteen inches wide. Cut each of these strips in 
two to make one six-foot and one three-foot length. 

Wire the four pieces into a square frame (1). “Dog-ear” 
the corners to the back of the frame and wire them securely 
in place (2). Now you have a strong, lightweight back- 
ground and can start the real work! 

Weave the stems of the greens through the chicken wire. 
If stems aren't long enough, you may need to use lightweight 
wire to secure them. Several different varieties of greens 
may be used to give variations in color and texture. Fill in 
any bare spots until the wreath is a lovely, solid green (3). 

Fasten groups of three large red Christmas balls together 
with wire; then tie the group securely into the wreath, 
through the wire. Spot them where they'll look the prettiest. 
saving space at the bottom of the wreath for a big bow (4). 

For the bow, cut the oilcloth into three twelve-inch wide 
strips. Make two big loops for the bow out of two of the 
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DOG-EAR 
WIRE STRIPS 
To 
TOGETHER FRAME 
WIRE IN PLACE 
7 4 


not just for a door or win- 


lengths and staple the ends together at the center of bow. Cut 
the other length in two and staple to the loops to make the 
streamers. Fasten bow securely to wreath with wire. 

To fasten to wall, place four screw eves where you want 
the wreath to hang. Run a length of picture wire through 
each of the four dog-ears. twist securely. and run it through 


a screw eye. These hold the wreath in place by all fou 


outside “corners.” 

This wreath is lovely in its natural green and red; how- 
ever, if you prefer, it may be sprayed, and other colors may 
be used for the balls and the bow to fit your color scheme 


or background color of the wall. 


Variations 


Flat Tree—Make basic chicken wire base in the shape of a 
triangle with two sides longer than the third side. Fill in 
with greens (in the same manner as for the wreath) ; attach 
to wall, adding a piece of bark for the trunk, and a square. 
rectangular, or tub-shaped piece of oilcloth or colored paper 
for the base. Decorate as desired. This type of tree is espe- 
cially practical and effective for a small room where floor 
space is limited 

Star—Make basic form of five triangular pieces of chicken 
wire attached to pentagon-shaped center. Cover with greens 
and spray lightly with gold paint. Add gold or colored balls. 
Borders—Use strips of chicken wire covered with greens for 
window valances, for around doors. as frames for large holi- 
day pictures, trim for pillars, and so on. 
Cornucopias—Fasten together two sides (right-angled) of 
a square of chicken wire to form a cone. Cover outside with 
greens. Use as a holder—hanging on a wall or door, lying on 
a table or shelf—for small gifts. brightly colored ornaments, 
flowers. or fruit. 
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“HELP RAISING” Teen-Agers 


Florida youngsters apply their energy to serving their 


community, 


T STRIKING contrast with the kind of 
“hell raising” 

agers on the front pages these days. a 
remarkable trend is developing among 
the youth in one of the major recreation 


Miami area. 


and increasingly the 


agencies in the Greater 
The “thing to do” 
way to gain the respect of other teen- 
age groups among the thirty-seven 
clubs of high-s¢ hool age sponsored by 
the Greater Miami Jewish Community 


different 


is what has popularly 


Center at five locations in 
Dade County 
come to be known as “community serv- 
ice work.” 

Picked up by the professional staff 
of this agency as a beginning trend—a 
straw in the wind—that had been start- 
ed in a modest way by a few groups, it 
was noticed that there was an interest 
in such things as learning about com- 
munity services, raising funds for char- 
itable causes, helping to cheer up hos- 
pitalized people, and so on. In the few 
cases where groups had attempted ac- 
tivities of this type. it became evident 
that they were achieving a substantial 
respect from other teen-agers for 
having attempted something that was 
commonly the domain of the adult com- 
munity—and what was more, that they 
had succeeded at it. 

Striking out boldly in this direction 
ona large scale with all its groups, the 
center used the idea as the main theme 
for the first annual conclave of its teen- 
age clubs. The keynote of this gather- 
ing, attended by over two hundred 
youth delegates, was “Teen-Agers Take 


Life.” Un- 


and 


Their Place in Community 


derstanding the community how 


young people could make a contribu- 
tion to that community was the con- 
ference’s major emphasis. 

The decision to “accent the positive” 
in youth work paid off immediately 
of the clubs. Tau Alpha 


WwW hen one 


They do a lot of good 


that is putting teen- 


and win status. 


Omega, inspired by the oceasion, an 
nounced that it would present a trophy 
at the end of to the 
group that did the most in community 


service work. With the help of the cen- 


ter. this group set up a point system for 


the school vear 


rating the community work of the vari- 
ous clubs, counting such factors as the 
number of participants in a given pro- 
ject. the nature of the work. the number 
of Hours spent, and other items. 


Further stimulation was provided by 


new activity 


this award. A surge of 
began among a much broader segment 
of the center youth groups. Many that 
had never before considered engaging 
in this type of activity found that it 
was exciting and rewarding. What is 
most important, they discovered a 
brand new answer to the constant ado- 
lescent search for acceptance and rec- 
ognition by adults. In effect, they were 
saying to the adult community and its 
organized efforts for charitable work, 
“We are going to try our hand at this 
game and do as well or even better than 
you at it.” 

Perhaps an important key to the feel- 


Emanuel Tropp 


ing that has been generated is that each 
club makes its own independent deci- 
sions about which projects to under- 
take and how to go about them, without 
adult pressure or demands. The results 
of the first year of this organized youth 
effort were so astounding that it may 
genuinely be questioned as to how 
many adult groups can match the ree- 
ord of some of the more active teen- 


While 


alone cannot begin to tell the story of 


age organizations. statistics 
the spirit and significance behind this 
activity, the facts are eye-openers them- 
selves. 

In a detailed survey by the Greater 
Miami 


twenty-six of its teen-age clubs were re- 


Jewish Community Center. 
ported as participants in a total of 147 
separate projects during the school 
year. Four hundred and seventy-four 
teen-agers participated actively in one 
or more projects, with a total of 1.592 
project-participants, 

\mong the many and various com- 
munity causes which have received the 
support of these groups are: Combined 
Jewish Appeal, Hurricane Relief Or- 
ganization, United Cerebral Palsy, 
March of Dimes. Mt. Sinai Hospital. 
Community Chest, Veterans Hospital, 
Variety Hospital, Lend-A-Hand, Easter 
Seals, American Legion Hospital Fund, 
National Children’s Cardiac Hospital, 
St. Joseph Villa, Leslie Abbott Memo- 


rial Blood Bank Fund, Heart Fund, 
Mothers March on Polio, Mental 
Health. Cancer Fund, CARE, and 


others. 

The activities conducted in the course 
of all this work covered every conceiva- 
ble kind of effort such as collecting 


Reprinted with permission from the JVB 
Circle, official publication of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board, the national associa- 
tion of 350 Jewish community centers and 
YM-YWHAs. Mr. Tropp is assistant director 
of the Greater Miami JCC, 
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clothes and toys, soliciting funds, ad- 
dressing envelopes. entertaining, dis- 


tributing placards. ushering, repairing 


loys. selling cakes. distributing food 
vaskets to needy families, answering 
elephones, reading to patients, pre- 
saring serapbooks. volunteer oflice 
work. 


Interestingly. this past year has seen 


in upswing in the number of groups 


seeking sponsorship by the center. and 
kind of status that 


perhaps the teen 


CHRISTMAS FINGER GAMES 


agers have been achieving among their 
own peers and in the adult community 
with this new community service work 


Not all 


groups. nor all teen-agers in the center, 


has something to do with it. 


have as vet found their way into this 
new activity. but the numbers who have 
climbed on the band wagon thus far 
are truly impressive. 

Further. it would be a mistake to as 
sume that this kind of service has taken 


the place. or should take the place. of 


activities. Young 


all 


people are still interested in sports. 


other teen-age 
dances. and other usual pastimes for 
which the center provides regular or 
ganized sessions. Hlowever. this 
new-found channel for personal and 
group expression called “community 


service.” they may have discovered an 
important solution for the striyings of 
their generation which have often been 
blocked. thwarted, and pushed inte un 


desirable directions. 


Betty Lois Eckgren and Vivian Fischel 


Original rhymes with finger motions for tiny tots. The authors have also written 
a book. 100 Live Ideas, published by Row, Peterson and Company in 1952. 


Photographs by Roger M. Eckgren, sketches by Betty Lois Eckgren. 


Christmas 


Christmas trees all glowing brightly. 


That's what Christmas is! 


snowflakes falling down so lightly, 


That's what Christmas is! 


Silver sleighbells gaily ringing 
That's what Christmas is! 


Angel voices sweetly singing. 
That's what Christmas is! 
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‘limbs into his 
sleigh 
and his whip 
gives a crack. 


And old Mrs. Santa 
a cheery 
goodbye. 


Santa 


Jolly old Santa 
with a 


pack on his back 
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His eight prancing reindeer leap into the sky. 
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Last Minute Christmas 


Program Shopp 


& Singing Christmas Tree 

Turn your Christmas chorus into something just a little 
different! A few platforms—piled one on top of the other 
in a pyramid—are the base for arranging your chorus 
group into the form of a living Christmas tree. This is 
especially effective with children of eight to fifteen years 
old. Larger children form the lower branches of the tree: 
and the tiniest child should be on the top. The chorus could 
be dressed in white and should wear appropriate head deco- 
rations. The tiniest child, at the top of the tree, should wear 
a more elaborate head decoration. (From an idea used by 


the Scott Community Center, Huntington, West Virginia.) 


Creative Productions 


Following the singing christmas tree chorus a production 
of “The Little Stranger”? 


tive. It is an ideal story to use for a creative dramatic pres- 


might be appropriate and effec- 


entation. The children act out the story as it is told by a 
narrator; or lines may be improvised if and when necessary. 

“The Little Stranger” is a Christmas legend about a poor 
woodcutter. his wife and two children who lived on the edge 
of a great forest. On a cold and wintry night, while a storm 
was raging outside, the woodcutter and his family were just 
beginning their evening meal. Suddenly they heard a knock 
at their door. The woodcutter went to the door and, open- 
ing it, found a small child there, who said, “I’m a poor child. 
Please let me in for I have nothing to eat and no place to go.” 

The woodcutter brought the child in, and when the child 
had been fed he went to sleep with the other children. Dur- 
ing the night the woodcutter’s little girl was awakened by 
what seemed to be singing. When she looked out of the 
window she saw the little stranger who had come to their 
home—and he was standing in the snow, no longer in rags 
but beautifully dressed. The rest of the family was awakened 
by the singing. and they too were very surprised to find 
the little stranger dressed so elegantly. Suddenly the child 
exclaimed, “| am the Christkind (Christ Child), bringing 
happiness to good children. | shall bring you a blessing. 
This little fir tree outside the window shall be my emblem.” 
They looked at their tree and found that it was covered now 
with nuts, lights, apples and threads of gold. 

Another appropriate and delightful story which could be 
used as a creative dramatics production is “The Carol That 
Never Was Sung.” * 

Each year a chorus of little angels gave a Christmas con- 
cert and each year the littlest angel was late, and the con- 


cert had to start without him. Every year the leader hoped 


* This can be found in 1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies by Alfred 
Carl Hottes, Dodd, Mead & Company. $3.00. 
** A short story by Albert Hassler, Collier's, December 21. 1951. 
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that the little angel would arrive before the concert was over 
so he could sing his carol which, incidentally, he had been 
preparing the whole year. But, no, he always arrived just 
as the concert ended. When asked by the leader why he 
was late, he always answered, “I hurried as fast as pos- 
sible——but next year I promise to be on time.” And every 
year he continued to be too late. 

The little angel was reprimanded and warned year after 
year. Finally one year the leader decided to be very stern 
and demanded the reason for his tardiness through the 
years. Reluctantly the little angel confessed that he always 
started in time, but each year on his way he heard of a poor 
blind man who needed help, or a little child hungry and 
cold with no one to care for him, or a family sick and in 
distress, who needed cheering. . 

When he finally finished all the reasons which had de- 
tained him over all the years, he said, “I hurried as fast as 
possible—but next year I promise to be on time.” 

The leader smiled, shook his head and said, “Little Angel. 
you will never be on time to sing your carol; that is, not 
until the world has no more sorrow, distress or grief. Yours 


is the perfect song.” 


a Teen-Ager Gift Center 

Many communities now have an annual Christmas activ- 
ity which particularly belongs to the teen-ager. (See “Teens 
Gave Oyster Bay Its Holiday Look,” Recreation, Decem- 
ber, 1953). 

A teen-age gift center, consisting of collected or craft- 
shop-made Christmas gifts, could be a very exciting and 
interesting project, especially when the proceeds are to be 
used as a Christmas gift from the teen-age volunteer work- 
ers. The money earned could be used to give a very special 
Christmas party for the golden-age group in the community 
or some other activity of this type. 

If the teen-agers make the gifts which are to be sold in 
the gift center, so much the better; however, if time doesn’t 
permit the craft work this season, they can be responsible 
for collecting the gifts from helpful and interested com- 
munity people and local tradesmen with the idea of en- 
larging their project in 1957. >& 

This material was prepared by Grace Walker and Jean 
Wolcott of the National Recreation Association staff. 
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STAINGLASS \VINDOWS MADE WITH PAPER 
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NEEDED 
Ary thin white paper on which you can paint 
with wafer color ~such as unprinted newspaper. 
Parattin ~ asking Tape ~Water color paint. 


MeTtTHOD 


|. Cut paper to Fit window panes. 
2.Draw design on paper. 


3.Paint design on both sides ~ Conon desigr™on both sides of paper. 
use water color paint. | 


4.Heat paper with hot iron and rub paraffin on one 


Rubbing parattin on one side 


of paper. 
Heating paper with iron. 


Paper stainglass design fastened window 
5.Fasten paper to window panes with masking tape. 
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A Municipal Report 


W' OWE people a report of our stew- 
ardship of their business.” That. 


according to the mayor in a town of 
just over five thousand people. is the 
soundest reason for the making of a 
vearly report on municipal operations 
to the people of the city 

Apparently many city ofheials in com 


munities of much larger and smaller 


size feel the same way. The Government 
Public Relations 


that. of the two thousand five hundred 


Association estimates 
cities with five thousand or more peo 
ple, one thousand prov ided a municipal 


report to citizens for 1954-55 con 


servatively thirty-three per cent more’ 


than the number of cities reporting for 
the previous year. Of the one thousand. 
about one-third published reports. the 
others reached citizens via radio. tele 


vision, films, slides. or special talks. 


While information is not tabulated 
on reporting by cities with less than five 
thousand population, experience in sev- 
eral states has been that the smalle: 
cities are the best reporters. due. pet 
Penne ssee 
town official expressed it. little 
thinks he knows what 


the government ts up to and usually gets 


haps. to the feeling. as one 
“In a 
town everybody 
it all wrong. A report can correct mis 


information. 


Forms for a Report 


There are a number of ways which 
city officials have found effective in re 
porting to citizens. The booklet- or mag 
azine-type report is the most usual. It 
may be mimeographed. multilithed. o1 
printed. It ranges in size from about 
four by six inches to eleven-and-a-hal{ 
by fourteen inches (Life-size). from 
four to forty-eight pages (more is too 
long) and costs from four cents to one 


dollar per unit. 
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The folder is popular for cities of 


medium and smaller size. It is one sheet 
or a double sheet which folds, typically. 
to letter size and has an address side for 
mailing as is. or folds to fit'a large busi- 
ness envelope. Costs range from one to 
twenty-five cents per unit. 

a half- or full 


has 


The newspaper report 
page. or a special “supplement” 
become popular in the past five years. 
Cities pay regular advertising rates 
for the space and, if the 1955 experience 
of the city of Milwaukee is typical, re- 
ceive “excellent cooperation and serv- 
ice from the newspaper staffs” which. 
in Milwaukee. provided editorial assist- 
ance, layout and drawings, and other- 
wise helped make the report a fine one. 
The Milwaukee report. a handsome. 
multi-colored supplement, cost two-and- 
(The 


unit cost goes up. of course. in a small- 


a-half cents per delivered copy. 


er community where newspaper circu 
lation is smaller. ) 

\ report may be in the form of a per- 
sonal letter which, summarizes for citi 
zens—in a brief, friendly, informal wa, 

what the city has done and is doing. 
The letter can be mimeographed on 
printed, 


and T\ 


tions can be successful reporting media 


Radio programs presenta- 
hut these require specialized professional 


Where the radio or TV. sta 


tion is prepared to provide help, a dra 


services. 


matic series (involving one family and 
its dealings with the city) or a straight 
information presentation (where one 
department or unit of government is fea 
tured on each program of a series) can 
prove effective in telling the city’s story. 

Like the former, a series of slides (for 
presentation with live narrative) or the 
more elaborate filmstrip require profes- 


sional know-how. In one city, the police 


Pan Dodd Wheeler 


photographic lab has taken the pictures 
for a slide series showing what the city 
has done and where. In Patchogue, New 
York, amateur cameramen pooled their 
equipment to film the story of their cits 
vovernment—the village paying only 
for the cost of film. The film is in black 
and white and narration is provided by 
the person showing the film. 

Finally. the address by a public ofli- 
cial is still a good reporting media, but 
is more effective when reinforced by a 
printed report o1 enlivened with use ot 
slides or film. The address, however. 


reaches a limited number of people. 
What to Report 


Regardless of format or purpose of 
the report, there is certain information 
which should be included: 
Identification— The name of the city. 
the state. the period of time the report 
covers and the month and year in which 
the report is being presented. 
ital Statistics —Kstimated population. 
tax rate. total assessed valuation, narra- 
tive or graphic explanation of how the 
city is organized. location of offices of 
the city government. place and time of 
meetings of the legislative body. 
Operations—Listing of major aecom 
plishments of the city during the period 
covered (capital improvements, expan- 
sion or extension of service, or creation 
of new service. and major legislation). 
Statement of fund 


income and expenditures, of the city’s 


Kinane es veneral 
assets and some analysis of debt of the 
city and how it is being repaid. 
lims—What the city hopes to accom- 
plish over a given period of time. 

Many municipal reports also include : 

Reprinted with permission from Minnesota 
Vunicipalities, December 1955. Mrs. Wheeler 


is executive director of the Government Pub- 
lie Relations Association, Chicago, Hlinois. 
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departmental details. municipal develop- 
ment (planning. zoning. annexation). 
directory information (such as a listing 
of citizen groups. when they meet and 
where: listing of all city officials. phone 


numbers to call for city services). 


How to Report 


Someone must be responsible lor get- 
ting together information for the mu- 
nicipal report, writing it or seeing that 
it is written. and arranging for its pre 
sentation 

This person may be the mayor on 

inager. or an individual or a commit- 
tee named by the mayor or manager. 
The individual is sometimes a member 
if the city staff. sometimes a privat 
ndividual with ability to do this kind 
work. Ihe 


posed of city personnel. or citizens. o1 


committee may be com- 


both. In cities where there is a public 
relations unit or an official charged with 


public relations duties. the unit or indi- 


vidual official is the “report editor.” He 


Is responsible tor: 

e Collecting data for the report from 
i official in the case of the smaller city 
or from unit or department heads in 
larger cities. This may be done by use 
of questionnaire forms which city per- 
sonnel fill in or by requesting a memo 
summarizing activities and appropriate 
information from city personnel. 

e Checking the city scrapbook (and 
every city hall needs one): newspaper 
files: a listing of legislation: inter-de- 
partment reports: and minutes of coun- 
cil meetings 


e Writing the report or seeing that it 


is written. Handling the collection of 
pictures and art work. Doing a layout 
or seeing that it is done. preparing a 
working script or speech (depending on 
the ty pe of report being issued) and see 
ing that the municipal report reaches the 
place of presentation (printer. radio 
station. TV studios. and so on). 

e Arranging for the details of presenta 
tion (proofreading. rehearsals. so on). 
e Arranging for distribution (actual 
program presentation or distribution of 


public ations. promotion of report). 


Report Writing 


Report writing takes writing skill and 
some understanding of what a munici 
pal report is all about. Looking at and 
reading through reports from other 
cities is helpful to the writer. The. re- 
port writer should: 

Be simple! Just pin it down—-short 
words. short sentences. short para 
vraphs. 

Be interesting! Dont tell everything 
about the city government—just what 
you think the reader wants to know and 
needs to know. 

Be vivid! Ifa picture or chart can be 
used——and will illustrate better than 
anything you can write—use it. 

Be accurate! Check your facts. If you 
use names. include first name. middle 
initial, and last name—correctly spelled 
(or correctly pronounced }. 

Be truthful! Use creative ability to de- 
cide on a theme for the municipal re- 
port and to tell the story well——but don’t 
create facts or wrong impressions. 


Whatever the format or content. citizen 


reports must be geared——in presentation, 
point of view. language. and illustration 


to the “matt on the street. 


Why Report? 


Sound reasons. from the pomntol view 
of municipal officials. for the making of 
a report to citizens are based on the 
experience in one state where reporting 
has become widespread in the past four 
vears. Their reasons for reporting: 

City officials owe an accounting to 
citizens: “We are responsible to the peo 
ple for running the biggest business 
around here... the town government.” 
People need a factual summary of city 


operations: “Citizens vet most of their 


information about the city . from the 
newspapers in daily chunks. In a 
municipal report. the work of the city 
is summarized so that people get an 
over-all picture... factually and accur- 
ately.” 

Paves way for needed municipal pro 
jects: “We have been ordered to build a 
.. had to 


tell peo- 


sewage disposal plant. We . 
bring citizens up to date . 
ple about our dilemma.” 
Boosts citizen and city hall morale 
“A good report boosts citizen morale 
about the town. increases respect for the 
work officials do. and provides incentive 
to city officials to do a better job.” 
Tones up cooperative spirit of citi- 
zens: “Our leading banker has said that 
‘when city officials are willing to 
take citizens in as partners in running 
the city. a new spirit of cooperation on 
the part of businessmen and citizens is 


generated.” 


LONG-RANGE COUNTY RECREATION PLAN 


Mercer County. New Jersey, which includes Trenton. the 
state capital, is prepared to move forward toward the kind 
of long-range integrated recreation program that is imper- 
ative today in a rapidly growing industrial and residential 
area. It is the result of a professional study initiated and 
sponsored by the county board of freeholders which de- 
cided that, without further delay, the people of the county 
should face their recreation problems and project a defi- 
nite county-wide plan for solving them. The far-reaching 
and long-view recommendations drawn from the study. 
made by the National Recreation Association, are significant. 

First. they present a well-defined procedure for meeting 
specific needs through the responsible governing authority 
and citizens of Trenton and the thirteen townships which 
comprise the county. The study found all the communities 
within the county deficient in play space. It specified the 
amount of park and other recreation acreage each needs for 
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playground. playfields. swimming pools and other facilities. 
Major emphasis was placed on acquisition of land for these 
purposes while it is still available at low cost. The type of 
organization for the county and the respective localities. the 
importance of integrated planning by school. recreation and 
park agencies. and cooperation by public and private agen- 
cies in over-all recreation program planning. were specified 
in the recommendations, 

The long-range county plan was received enthusiastically 
at a county-wide meeting in October of two hundred and 
fifty county. city and township officials and key representa- 
tive citizens. The attendant publicity and county-wide in- 
terest has already led a public-spirited county resident to 
offer the board of county freeholders a tract of seventy-five 
acres which he preferred to withhold from commercial 
development in order that it may be utilized as a public 


park. * 
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eaten like a stream of water, 
has a tendency to take the course 
of Ieast resistance. It is rnuch easier to 
establish recreation programs and de- 
partments in cities, because more 
money is available and the need is more 
apparent. In the rural community, not 


as much money is available — rather. 
the means of obtaining it are not pres- 
ent—and the need not as apparent. but 
need for leisure-time activity is just as 
great. Recreation gatherings in a rural 
community are often the very basis for 
the development and progress of its 
people. 

The rural family may have plenty of 
outdoors and often a lake or pond in 
its backyard, yet its members are far 
On the 


hand the city dweller has neighbors in 


from their neighbors. other 
his backyard, yet is far from forests 
or lakes. 

In both cases, human nature requires 


This 


is where recreation comes into the pic- 


diversion from normal routine. 
ture. As visualized by a group of South 
Carolina citizens, after much study and 
thought, this need resulted in a plan 
presented to the legislative delegation 
of Aiken County. As a result, the Aiken 
County Recreation Commission 
1954, 


recreation programs throughout the en- 


was 
organized, in July “to develop 
tire county.” 

Aiken County has several types of 
communities: industrial ones made up 
of textile workers, a large government 
atomic ‘energy plant, and a large agri- 
The difference in these 


areas necessitates different types of or- 


cultural area. 


ganization. 

First of all, the purpose of the county 
recreation commission is to help each 
and every community develop its own 
program. In incorporated towns and 
cities, a local department has been, or 
is in the process of being. established 
The 


commission. working with the National 


with proper legislative support. 
Recreation Association. is able to sug- 
gest the best type of legislation from 
the Association 


Once the in- 


surveys made by 
throughout the country. 


corporated town has the proper legisla- 


Mr. WHITE until recently was superin- 
tendent of recreation for Aiken County. 
South Carolina. 
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County 


Recreation 


‘Here, the need is as great 
but not so apparent. 


tion, an appropriate budget, and has 
hired a recreation director, its recrea- 
tion department functions on its own. 
However, some of its activities are co- 
ordinated by the county recreation 
department. 

the de 


industries 


In industrial communities. 
the 


which have their own facilities and pro- 


partment works with 


grams. If the industries do not have 
such a program, the department sets 
up committees composed of volunteers. 
just as in a rural community, and ac- 
tivities are coordinated with the rural 
and city programs. 

Finally, in the county’s rural sections 
in unincorporated communities, seven- 
member volunteer committees are set 
up. These seven members usually rep- 
resent all factions of the community 
and are interested in all age groups in 
the community. The size of the area 
one committee serves depends entirely 
upon the community situation. If the 
people over a wide area are acquainted 
and normally work together, then one 
committee could serve a large area. 
However. in areas where houses are so 
sparsely situated that only a few fam- 
know work to- 


gether. it would be necessary to have 


ilies each other and 


more committees. 


The seven members of the committee 
are the chairman. a secretary-treasurer. 
a men’s activities chairman. a women’s 
activities chairman, a boys’ activities 
chairman. a girls’ activities chairman. 
a community organization chairman. 

Each of these chairmen may recruil 
other community people to serve on his 
Each 


mittee is responsible for taking the ini- 


special subcommittee. subcom- 


tiative in its own division; however. the 


Joseph V. White 


other subcommittees pitch in to help as 
needed. 

The purpose of the community or- 
ganization subcommittee is to bring 
various civic clubs and church groups 
that have a program of their own into 
contact with the community committee; 
and the chairman of this subcommittee 
may have serving with him a represent- 
ative from each of the churches or civi« 
organizations. 

This is the general setup and basis 
upon which all volunteer committees 
are organized. The degree or extent of 
the organization depends entirely upon 
the community situation. 

Each community is responsible for 
developing its own facilities under pro- 
fessional guidance of the county re+ 
reation department. Land and_ the 
equipment are owned by the volunteer 
committee. The county claims title only 
to land beneficial to the entire county. 
such as that used for roadside parks. 

The communities obtain money in 
many and various ways to finance thei: 
facilities. Some launch campaigns un- 
der the direction of the county depart- 
ment: some hold money-making activi- 
ties: some have paid memberships; and 
some use facilities of other organiza- 
tions on a cooperative basis. 

Volunteer and city recreation work 
ers plan the county program. First of 
all. each community meets and plans 
its own activity for the year. Then all 
the the 


county commission and present their 


various chairmen meet with 
program suggestions. One community 
may ask for a county-wide horseshoe 
tournament; then the other communi- 
ties will be asked if they are interested 
in this activity. If so, the county-wide 
tournament is scheduled, each commu- 
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nity holding its own preliminary tour- 


nament. Activities are emphasized on 
the local level. County-wide tourna- 
ments are held as an incentive for local 
tournaments, 

Volunteers need constant training 
and encouragement in order to retain 
interest. They become discouraged if 
one or two things are not as successful 
is they think they should be: therefore 
they need constant contact with the pro- 
fessional worker. 

\iken County is divided into three 
districts, and during the summer 
months there is a professional worker 
for each. They are called program su- 
pervisors and are responsible for coor- 
dinating each town in their district into 
the over-all county program. In most 
cases the county has to start and con- 
duct a program until the community 
is thoroughly sold on it. Once this hap- 
pens volunteers take over at the request 
of the local committee chairman. The 


local committee is the governing body 


as far as recreation is concerned and 
the county respects its jurisdiction and 
decisions. 

The county recreation department 
issues a monthly bulletin containing ac- 
tivity schedules, training announce- 
ments, and items of interest about vol- 
unteer leaders in the county. Each local 
chairman submits to the department 
the names of persons he would like on 
the bulletin mailing list. This gives 
everyone a sense of belonging and a 
special interest not only in his local pro- 
gram but the over-all county program. 

Many things have been accomplished 
in Aiken County. A volunteer commit- 
tee in Gloverville, working with the 
county department, managed to obtain 
a surplus school building: then — 
through town meetings, which are the 
initial tool of the county recreation de- 
partment—it interested citizens of the 
town in donating time, labor, and 
money to build a community center. 
Another community, Montmorenci, ob- 


tained land and built, in cooperation 
with church groups. a playground 
adjacent to the church. The men built 
swing sets and other playground and 
picnic equipment in their spare time. 
calling upon the pipefitters, the REA, 
and other sources for help. 

Once the bandwagon begins to roll 
everyone pitches in to help. Now, after 
only a year and a half, there are eight- 
een organized communities. Increased 
interest indicates that the surface has 
been only scratched, although every 
crook and corner of the county is 
covered, 

The county recreation commission is 
proud that the boy on the farm has as 
much opportunity to do things as a boy 
in town, and the boy in town has the op- 
portunity to enjoy the country through 
coordinated county-wide activities. The 
end result will mean stronger bodies. 
sharper minds, better neighhors—also 
more prosperous towns and communi- 


ties. 


Dancing for pre-school children, aged four to five. 
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Creative Arts Group 


N” VERY MANY children in West Orange, New Jersey. can avail 


Program offers a chance to use creative powers. 


themselves of the splendid programs sponsored by the Newark 
Junior Museum, and so a creative arts group was started in 1954 by 
local women as a nonprofit community project. They believed that. 
“Each person is an individual with unique creative powers: and that 
a creative arts program will awaken and develop ingenuity. imagina- 
tion, and growth.” 

With the help of Frank Moran, commissioner of the recreation 
department. and Milton W. Brown, superintendent of schools, they 
set up—after school hours in two elementary schools—a six-week ex- 
perimental program in the fields of creative art and creative dancing. 
One hundred and twenty-six children were enrolled at a cost of six 
dollars each, per series, to cover expenses. 

The program has now been expanded to a twenty-seven-week 
schedule, and music has been added. Fifteen different classes are 
located in five strategic areas of town, in keeping with the original 
plan of making the classes accessible to as many children as possible. 
In response to the very heavy demand, one adult class in creative 
dancing is also offered. Eventually classes will be offered to junior- 
high-school students. Dr. Moran has supplied the materials and equip- 
ment while Dr. Brown and all West Orange school principals have 
made public schools available for the prograin. ¥& 
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recreation be considered an 


LD 
W essential 


trol district? This question finally has 


function of a water con- 
been answered in the affirmative bv the 
and Southern Florida Flood 
District. As a result. a full 


scale program will ultimately offer ree- 


Central 


Control 


reation opportunities to over one and a 
half million people in the lower south- 
For the flood 
control district plans to undertake a se- 


eastern third of the state. 


ries of surveys leading to a logical pro- 
gram for recreation use of its projects 
L957 or a 


and facilities. By won- 


derland for hunting. fishing. boating. 
and hiking should be in existence. 

The Central and Southern Florida 
Flood Control District is a joint federal 
15.600 


state project covering square 


miles of terrain. It consists of all o1 
ounties and extends 
mn the north to the 


is along the Atlan 


part of seventeen « 
from the citrus areas « 


highly urbanized aré 


tic coast. Included within the district 
are the St. Johns. Kissimmee. and ( aloo 
sahatchee Rivers. Lake Okee hobee. 

the Everglades. ind the famous “Gold 
Coast” extending from Palm Beach 


to Miami). The proyect itself consists 


of a series of canals to drain off the 


excess waters which normally come in 


late summer and early fall. three reser- 
voir areas that will be larger than Lake 
Okeechobee when « omplete d. and levees 
agricultural 


Okeechobee and 
\ltogether. it 


designed to protect the 
Lake 


cities along the coast. 
total 


area around 


is calculated. the cost will be 
slightly in excess of $2,000,000. 

The responsibilities of the project 
divided between the 


are governing 


board, of the district and the U.S. Corps 
Mr. MAson is the ac ting director of the 
Public 


ice in Gainesville. Florida. 


Administration Clearing Serv- 
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Bruce B. Mason 


of Engineers. The corps has the duty 


to construct all project works and the 


district secures the rights of way, pro- 


tects the United States against damage 


claims. and maintains completed works. 
Together. and with local participation. 
they plan the development program. 
Ultimately. of course, when all project 
works are completed, the corps will no 
longer participate actively. 

Until 1955. the flood control authori- 
ties devoted most of their attention to 
their primary goals of flood control. 
and protection 


water conservation, 


against salt-water intrusion. Two rea- 
sons undoubtedly dictated this course 
of action: the governing board did not 
wish to undertake any activity that 
might interfere with these goals. and 
the State of Florida had no over-all re¢ 
reation agency or director. 

The change in attitude was the re- 
sult of several factors. First. as a very 
practical matter. certain developments 
within the district indicated a need for 
an organized recreation 


Splendid 


program. 
opportunities for hunting. 
fishing. and boating within the district. 
despite any official program. began to 
attract thousands of people. Urban 
residents along the Atlantic coast began 
to use district canals with or without 
district approval. Moreover. commer- 
cial operators, quick to take advantage 
of the situation, began to establish con- 
boat 


On weekends. thousands 


cessions for rentals. bait. fuels. 
and the like. 
of people swarmed over district terri- 

fish. and go 


Where “posted” signs were present. 


tory to hunt. boating. 
visitors either tore them down, ignored 
them. or burned them as firewood. It 
would have required a police force of 
substantial size and exorbitant cost to 
prevent this. Moreover, the district did 
not want to‘prevent use of its proper- 


ties: it sympathized with the people's 
desire to use them: and it recognized 
that it was a public agency, supported 
in large part by the taxes of its recrea- 


Yet, 


nated use of district facilities by people 


tion-minded visitors. uncoordi- 
seeking recreation pleasures disrupted 
many of the district’s aims. The dilem- 
ima was simply this: the irresistible de- 
mand to use the area for recreation by 
Florida and the 
necessity to protect the district in fulfill- 


citizens of southeast 
ing its primary tasks. 
Moreover. recreation groups. such as 
fishing and hunting clubs, and news- 
papers in the area began to level eriti- 
cism at the entire project, though it 
was evident that district inactivity in 
recreation planning was the chief cause 
of complaint. In time. then. district 
officials realized that public acceptance 
for its flood control. salt-water intru 
sion and drought prevention programs 
hinged. to an extent. on its ability to 
satisfy the people who desired use of 
district facilities for recreation. 
Studies of other comparable projec Is 
such as the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
District 


in Ohio, and various U.S. Corps of En- 


the Muskingum Conservancy 


vineers reservoir projects further indi- 


cated the need for a recreation pro- 
gram. Each had had experiences similar 
to that of the Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control District. 


each had developed a program. Granted 


and 


they had gone their separate ways later 

TVA ultimately relied on private de- 
velopment while the Muskingum Dis- 
trict and the corps have maintained 
more public facilities and more rigid 
controls. Nevertheless. they had de- 
veloped programs: they were, despite 


their primary function. also engaged in 


Second largest wholly within the 


United States. 


RECREATION 
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lallahassee. 


proper prov isions 


the function of recreation. 

The Florida agency found that the 
State of Florida, fabulous as it was as Therefore. 
a pleasure resort area, had no recrea- 
Spurred on by 


tion agency: no one in the state was 


charged with over-all planning and im- thwarted by 
plementation of a recreation program. 


The district could not avoid its task by 


shunting it to some agency located in 
Had such an agency ex- 
isted, the flood control district could 
have relied on the state agency to take 
over the recreation phase of its pro- 
gram. They could have pointed to some- 
one else responsible for seeing that 
were 
though there always would have been 
problems connected with the coordina- 
lion of district primary aims and state 
agency recreation plans. 

the flood control district 
has decided to develop a program. 
persistent 
lack of any 
to assist them, and haunted by the ex- 


perience of other projects. the district 


has no other course of action. It it 
tends, initially. to develop a master plan 
provide the 


to serve three purposes: 


necessary data about needs re 


sources for recreation: establish re 
sponsibility for all federal. state. local. 
private. and district recreation activi- 
made. even ties in the area: lay out an action pro 
gram to provide, among other matters. 
rules and regulations. administrative 
actions. and the like. Once the master 
it is hoped 


the district 


plan has been completed 
it can be done in a vear 
will begin its actual implementation. 
demands. The final result should provide recrea- 


state agency tion under a coordinated plan for an 
area covering approximately one-third 


of Florida. * 


The Administrator’s Dilemmas 


Robert 5. Herman 


If he’s late for work in the morning. he is taking advantage 
of his position, 


If he gets to the office on time. he’s an eager beaver. 


If the office is running smoothly. he’s a dictator. 


If the office is a mess. he’s a poor administrator. 


If he holds weekly staff meetings. he is in desperate need 
if ideas. 
If h 


doesnt hold staff meetings. he doesn't appreciate the 


value of teamwork. 


If he spends a lot of time with the boss. he’s a backslapper. 


If he’s never with the boss. he’s on his wav out. 


If he goes to conventions, he’s on the gravy train. 


If he never makes a trip. he’s not important. 


If he tries to do all the work himself. he doesn’t trust anybody. 


If he delegates as much as possible. he’s lazy. 


If he tries to get additional personnel. he’s an empire builder. 

If he doesn’t want more employees. he’s a slavedriver. 

If he has lunch in expensive restaurants. he’s putting on the 
dog. 


If he brings his lunch to the office. he’s a cheapskate. 


If he takes his briefcase home, he’s trying to impress the boss. 


If he leaves the office without any homework. he has a 
sinecure, 
Reprinted with permission from Public 
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If he keeps to himself. he’s a snob. 


= friend!y with the office personnel. he's a politician. 


If he 
If he 


makes decisions quickly. he’s arbitrary. 

doesn't have an immediate answer. he can’t make up 
his mind. 

If he works on a day-to-day basis. he lacks foresight. 


lf he has long-range plans, he’s a day dreamer. 


If his name appears in the newspapers. he’s a publicity 
hound. 


If no one has ever heard of him. he’s a nonenity. 


If he requests a larger appropriation. he is against economy. 

lf he doesn't ask for more money. he’s a timid soul (or stark 
mad). 

If he tries to eliminate red tape. he has no regard for system. 


If he insists on going through channels. he’s a bureaucrat. 

If he speaks the language of public administration. he’s a 
cliché expert. 

If he doesn’t use the jargon. he’s illiterate. 


If he for the Public 
neglecting his work. 


writes {dministration Review. he's 
lf he has never written an article. he hasn't had a thought 


of his own in twenty years. 
If he enjoys reading this, he’s facetious. 
If he doesn’t think its funny. he is entitled to his opinion. x 
1955. 


4dministration Review, Autumn, 
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Given with the help of slides, this ad- 
dress was one of the most popular at 


the International Recreation Congress. 


Research in Today’s Leadership 


A CCORDING to the findings, there is 
more found out about leadership 
in one single year now than has been 


accumulatively the 
presidency of Abraham Lincoln. As the 


discovered since 
science of administration advances on 
four frontiers, research is identifying 
special areas of exploration. 

First. in the theory of organization 
the frontier lies in the study of the con- 
cept of integration. The General Elec- 
tric Company now divides the funda- 
mental operations in group manage- 
organiz- 


ment into (1) planning, (2) 


ing, (3) integrating. (4) measuring. 
the 
the 


study of decision-making. 


ad- 
lies in the 
Peter Druck- 


er (Future of Industrial Man and Prac 


Second, in practice of 


ministration frontier 


tice of Management) says that in the 
next twenty years the emphasis in man- 
agement will be on the understanding 
of the process of how to make choices. 

Third, in the field of supervision the 
the area of effective 
The Man- 


agement Association says. “In the final 


frontier lies in 


communication. \merican 
analysis, the job ot every executive o1 
supervisor is communication. The ay- 
erage manager or supervisor spends up 
jto ninety per cent of his time in com 
imunicating. one way or another.” 
Fourth, in the field of leadership. the 
frontier lies in the concern for motiva- 
tion. The question is: How the 
building of a climate take place which 
makes men want to create and want to 


achieve? How can a group culture be 


can 


developed which generates within itself 


Dr. Douctass. noted educator. author. 


and government consultant, is chair- 
man of the NRA National 


Committee on the Recruitment. Train- 


{dvisory 


ing, and Placement of Recreation Per- 
sonnel. His new book, The Group Work- 
shop Way in the Church (published by 
Association Press, pp. 174, $4.00), is 
available through NRA Book Center. 
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the resources of developing skills, in- 
creasing knowledge and _ continuing 
imagination? 

The Person of the Leader. These four 
areas come into operational focus in 
the person of the leader. Hence, inquiry 
into the nature of leadership becomes a 
core concern. Leadership research, con- 
servatively estimated at some ten mil- 
lion dollars a year, and leadership train- 
ing experience combine to support the 
following statements: 

* The principles of leadership can be 


conceptualized and can be taught. 


6 Behaviors of Successful Leaders 
- Laird Study - 


fcr 


* Managers and supervisors can be and 
are being developed. 

* The principles of creative thinking 
and perhaps this is most important 
can be conceptualized and are being 
successfully taught. Creative thinking 
is now as much a content subject as 


musical composition, where theoretical 


knowledge finds expression in perform. 
ance. 

In a study of supervisors, Norman R. 
F. Maier found that trained leaders suc- 
ceeded in getting ninety-five per cent 
of the workers to accept an approved 
work method, while untrained leaders 
are scarcely half as successful. 

\ group of engineers from The Car- 
borundum Company took a course in 
creative thinking at the University of 
Buffalo to test the productivity of group 
versus solo thinking. One test team 


Paul F. Douglass 


jointly brainstormed the problem by 
means of group thinking. Another test 
team attacked the problem as individ- 
uals. The group method produced forty- 
four per cent more worthwhile ideas 
than the solo method. 

Everywhere research piles up evi- 
dence to show that high production re- 
sults from the activity of creative teams 
which respect and emphasize the worth 
and growth of the human being. These 
findings stem neither from academic 
theorizing nor from religious dreams. 
Harold F. 


General Electric Management Consul! 


Smiddy, vice-president ot 


tation Services, says that these ideas «. 
not come from “academic adventures i); 
a philosophic ivory tower,” but rath 
“froma measurable equity” which stems 
from the “cold and factual experien « 
of business and industrial leadership. 

The new concept of productive man is 
nowhere defined more clearly than in 
studies of supervision. At the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Institute for Social 
Research they are trying to discover the 
principles of organizational structure 
and leadership practices responsible for 
high productivity coupled with job sat- 
isfaction. They find that employee- 
centered supervision ts more productive 
of goods and job satisfaction than pro- 
duction-centered supervision. 

Close supervision tends to be asso- 
ciated with lower productivity and gen- 


eral supervision with higher productiv- 


ity. High productivity makes produc- 
tion the by-product of creative teams 
which respect and emphasize the worth 
of human beings. 

People. Studies identify certain fun- 
damental and human and_ spiritual 
qualities in the interpersonal structure 
of industrial organization necessary for 
a high production. Work groups with 
high group-loyalty and morale exhibit 
more teamwork and more mutual help- 
fulness. 


The Hunger for Affiliation. In their 
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"Closely Supervised” Employees 
Produce Less Than’Generally Supervised Employees 


Likert Study 


Percent of First-Line Supervisors 
Under Generel Supers 


Close Supervision 


Low 6622 * 
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studies of the characteristics of produc- 
tive interrelationships. research work- 
ers are pointing to the hunger for affili- 
ation. The roots of this urge lie deep 
within the nature of man. The dynam- 
ies of human relationships have been 
described in terms of three movements: 
moving toward people; moving against 
people: moving away from people. 

Dr. J. L. Moreno (Psychodrama and 
The Group Approach in Psychodrama)\ 
classified the basic attitudes which peo- 
ple show toward one another as attrac- 
tion, repulsion, and indifference. Now. 
Donald and Eleanor Laird (Technique 
of Handling People) reduce to three 
the prime considerations and reactions 
of followers and leaders: anxiety. hos- 
tility. utilization of group forces. The 
last is a power which cancels anxiety 
and rules out hostility. Productive lead- 
ership is recognizing the desire of 
human being for creative affiliation. 
Industrial man, working on a team. 
produces best when: 

* His dignity and feelings as a person 
are respected. 

* He is helped to do his very best. 

* He is honestly a member of a team. 

\t the Harvard Research Center in 
Altruistic Integration and Creativity it 
has been emphasized that meaningful 
and productive interaction among per- 


cons occurs when the aspirations and 


aims of one person are shared and 
helped in their realization by others. 

Dr. Gordon Allport. head of the psy- 
chology department at Harvard Univer- 
sity, reports similar findings to show 
that man is basically eager for friendly 
affiliations and friendly relationships 
with his fellow man under conditions 
which respect his own sense of integrity 
and self-esteem. 

The Successful Leader. A leader, so 
studies show further, possesses two 
types of competence. First, technical 
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skill and, second, skill in interpersonal 
relationships. Both skills can be sharp- 
ened by in-service training. 

Colonel Bernard S. Waterman says 
bluntly that leadership consists of two 
parts: “knowing your stuff, or technical 
proficiency which helps you to find the 
right goal: and the human skill to get 
people to want to do their best.” 

Donald and Eleanor Laird have tried 
to summarize the general principles of 
a successful leader: first, he inspires 
a member to group activity: second, he 
helps his group to reach their goal: 
third, he coordinates. orients. and helps 
the members to fit into the group, he 
is interested in the group: and, fourth, 
he is human and approachable. 

The 


achieves results releases the maximum 


Types. type of leader who 
power of the group. He is no? a boss. 
It is perfectly clear that the boss is a 
production-centered operator. He dic- 
tates plans and makes decisions and the 
reaction on the part of the group mem- 
bers is that they tend to become his 
slaves—obedient. dependent, often re- 
sentful, and frequently grumbling. 
The next type of leader is also an 
The 


overseer cares for people’s welfare so- 


overseer, production-centered. 


licitously. Group members become 
complacent. unresourceful, unimagina- 
tive and acquiescent routineers. 

The productive type of leadership, on 
the other hand, is the leader who is per- 
son-centered, employee-centered, who 
releases the human potential, encour- 
ages reaction and participation. Group 
members, therefore, grow in initiative. 
responsibility. productivity, and = a 
sense of personal worth. 

Basic to this type of catalytic leader- 
ship is the concept of how we make use 
of conflict. One way of dealing with 


the differences among people is, first 


of all, by domination, in which victory 
goes to one side, defeat to the -other, 
often crystallizing a resentment into 
revenge. The next way is by arithmetic. 
taking a vote, decision by the numbers 
racket. The third way is to compromise. 
This way each side gives up something 
it values and trades it for something it 
can accept. The fourth way is by crea- 
tive integration. 

Companies like General Electric and 
General Motors are saying now that 


creative integration in the internal 


groups of management, where some- 
thing more emerges. is the most impor- 
tant way and that where the problem 
cannot be solved by discussion and per- 
suasion the manager and supervisor 
fail. 

The Problem-Centered Group. This 
is the meeting ground of individuals 
and a society. A problem is brought 
group 


thinking the group multiplier goes to 


into focus and discussed. In 


work as the result of the discussion 
process which includes: 

¢ Exploration from all the different 
points of view of the different people 
in the group. 

* Analysis, where the members take 
the situation apart. Analysis unfreezes 
opinions and opens minds to new ideas. 
* A synthesis, where the group puts the 
program together and organizes a pat- 
tern of functional actions. so the prod- 
uct of the group and members is some- 
thing new and something larger than 
was originally the case. 

In every conference group, in every 
type of group thinking. there is need 
for developed skills. These must be ma- 
skills 


most important task of the supervisor 


ture conference and are the 
functional participant skills to en- 
courage each member to give his best 
and to bring out the best in others. 
Functional Skills. In every group 
there must be somebody who communi- 
cates enthusiasm, the proposer who 
brings in an idea to be discussed. This 
idea may be perfectly clear to the pro- 
poser while to the other people it may 
there 


be completely new. Therefore. 


needs to be a clarifier. There needs to 
be an explorer. There needs to be a 
mediator, a man who weighs the evi- 


dence. a man who formulates the think- 


Functional Roles 
Mature Conference Group 


@ 


EXP. ORE 


a 


Functional participant skills encourage 
each member to give his Dest and bring 


out the bes! in others 
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ing, and a programme! who finds ways 
and means. 

So. the mature conference group be 
the cer 


leadership 


comes tral factor ino modern 


In conclusion I sav that the end 


product of the new le idership Isa qual 


itv characteristic of a healthy eroup 
\ healthy group becomes friendly. sup 
portive. cooperalive dvnamte ind 


Fospital 


This vear saw the lare 
the NRA Cong 


Recreation for the 


est altendan 


ever at ress 


section on 


Handi- 


and 


capped” over four hundred at the dif 
ferent meetings. 
The first meeting. “Professional 


Preparation for Hospital Recreation 
Personnel.” was chaired by Dr. Charles 


K. Brightbill 


nots, meeting in 


of the University of 
The summary of the 
the Congress Proceedings 


will note 


the differences of opinion among the 
various people and colleges involved. 
The next speaker. on “International 
Health and the Re-Creation of Man.” 
was Dr. John Hanlon. chief of the Pub- 
lic Health Division of the International 
He told 


how his organization has assisted pro- 


Cooperation Administration. 
grams in forty-four countries with the 
help of over four hundred health tech- 
nicians. He said continued widespread 
prevalence of preventable disease is a 
major determent to economic develop- 
ment and political stability. Malaria is 
the number one killer in the world. 

After this talk. 
workshops were held and each was 
They 
Geriatric Patients.” “Recreation for the’ 
Mentally Retarded.” and “Recreation 
for the Ill Child.” 


The chairman of the geriatric work- 


three concurrent 


jammed. were: “Recreation for 


shop was the extremely capable Geneva 
Mathiasen of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly. with a notable panel of 
experts. They emphasized that activ- 
ities were needed desperately for hos- 


Available 


ciation. $3.00 


from Natior Recreation Asso 


Mrs. Hit is the VRA consultant on 
hospital recreation 
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productive. High morale and high pro- 
duction come as by-products of team- 
work patterns which place the work of 
man. a respect for his dignity. a con 
cern for his growth at the center of the 
industrial and group process, 

Such is the spiritual discovery of the 
hardest boiled research of our decade 
which says that leadership is the group 


process by which people who feel free 


and are responsible pursue goals to 


which they dedicate their hearts and 


commit their energies. The leader gives 
information and help and enthusiasm. 
each to 


This will 


think his best. speak his best. do his 


encourage 


best. and be his best at the point of the 
problem. Such leadership cal- 
alyzes change. builds healthy groups. 


ind the kind of world we want. 5 


pitals and homes for the aged. What 


rood are all the wonder drugs if ne 


activities are made available for those 
now so much better able to be active? 

The workshop for recreation for the 
mentally retarded was the first of its 


kind. Dr. 


chairman of 


Klizabeth Boggs. education 
the National 


for Retarded Children. led a discussion 


\ssociation 


group composed of authorities from 
several countries. 

Dr. Maurice E. Linden. director of 
the Philadelphia Division of Mental 
Health. explained how the use of tran 
quilizing drugs is changing the pattern 
Thou- 


regare led 


of care in mental institutions. 
sands of patients. formerly 
as custodial and hopeless cases. now 
can be included in activities programs. 
Hospital administrators report that par- 
ticipation in all forms of recreation has 
increased fifty to five hundred per cent. 

Mentally ill persons. for many years 
confined to drab locked wards, now en- 
gage in sports, games. and supervised 


Many 


locked wards are being opened daily, in 


and unsupervised group play. 


increasing numbers. 

lt was amazing to learn of all that 
is being done internationally. Again | 
advise you to buy a copy of Congress 
Vr oceedings to learn of other countries’ 


the ill 
capped. To quote Donald Wilson, sec- 


contributions to handi- 


retary general. International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples: “In my 
travels in different parts of the world. 
one of the saddest things I observe is 
the large number of boys and girls con- 
fined to hospital beds with nothing to 
do to keep their minds occupied. Al- 
though they receive excellent medical 


care. it frequently occurs to me that 


Beatrice H. Hill 


the improvement of their physical well 
heing is offset hy damage to their per 
sonality because of these enforced years 
of inactivity. 

*Professional people in the field of 
recreation have a specific responst- 
bility. not only to develop a high quality 
of service in their own communities. 
but also to share the benefits of their 
experience with other people through 
out the world. It is only through this 
process of sharing that we can make 
certain that our professional responst- 
bilities will be met.” 


Ideas Work- 


shops” featured outstanding people in 


Four concurrent “New 


the field of music, drama, social activi- 
ties. and arts and crafts. 

Marian Chace, dance therapist at 
Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C.. chaired the meeting on “The 
Recreation and Therapeutic Benefits of 
Dance.” In her inspiring talk, she em- 
phasized: “Dance is a natural means of 
communication rather than an artificial 
one, as we sometimes are blinded from 
seeing because of our cultural pattern 
of comparative stillness and our at- 
tempts to communicate almost entirely 
on a verbal level. Dance is not valuable 
for the ill and handicapped because of 
the illness but in spite of it, because it 
is a basic form of expression for peo- 
ple in general.” 

The meetings concluded with a“ Tour 
of the U.S.A.” via song and instru- 
ments, given by thirty wheelchair and 
stretcher-borne patients from Goldwa- 
ter Memorial Hospital in New York 
City. Over four hundred people heard 
their enthusiastic voices and roared 
their approval-—a rousing climax to our 


final section, 
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A. B. Jensen 


How many there are who have lost 
opportunities for good jobs simply he 
thes indifferent about the 
tried to explain their quali 
fications, because thev tailed to express 


in appropriate 


Cause were 


vay thes 


words their best accom 
plishments good deeds) as proot ot 
\ careless letter of ap 
plication or a poor presentation has lost 
many aman a chance of improving his 
employment Newsletter to Students, 
Massachusetts Department of Educa 
tion. Division of Extension 
April 1956 


their abilities 


University 


Why Field Work? 


“The prime value of field work for 
the recreation major lies in the oppor- 
tunity it offers for self-evaluation and a 
acceptance ot his abilities 
shortcomings before he steps into the 


sane and 


professional world.” This was written 
hy Olivette Trevannion while a recre- 
ition student at San Jose State College. 
California. “On The Campus” will be 
happy to other brief 
statements on the value of student field 


receive similar 


experience from students. 
Favorite Recreations 


\n informal poll of senior recreation 
majors at three colleges reveals that 
sports activities —mostly team sports 
lead the list of things these students 
Both 


men and women mentioned sports most 
interviews with 


choose to do in their free time. 


often. then music. in 
NRA representatives. 

Activities ranged from geology to tax- 
idermy. and from hi-fi to gymnastics. 
other “traditional” activities 
mentioned were camping, nature and 
hiking. and arts and crafts. 

Conspicuous by their omission were 
social activities. dancing. and dramatics 
for men. Few women mentioned inter- 
est in outdoor group activities or dra- 
matics. They shared with men a low 
identification level for reading as per- 
sonal recreation. 


\mong 


Safari to Puerto Rico 


Ithaca College has announced a sec- 
ond annual summer safari to Puerto 
Rico for 1957. The six-week trip 
Mr. JENSEN is special assistant to the 
executive director, NRA. 
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should appeal to recreation majors who 
wish to obtain broad background for 
work with Puerto Rican 
The course will) carry 
vraduate or in-service credits. 
Dr. William M. Grimshaw. director 
of graduate studies. indicates that visits 
to community 


neighbor- 


‘igh 
hoods. eight 


industries 
will be part of the program. Cooper- 
ating will be the Polytechnic Institute 
of Puerto Rico and the Department of 
Education. Christiansted. Virgin Is- 
lands. 


centers and 


\ folder describing the venture ts 
available from Dr. Grimshaw. Ithaca 


College. Ithaca. New York. 
Indiana Tops 300 


Indiana University this vear awarded 
forty-six degrees in recreation. to bring 
its total to three hundred and sixteen. 
Graduate make up three- 
fourths of those reported. Over halt 
have been master of science degrees in 
recreation. 


oTee 
degrees 


Tennessee Offers New Degree 


\ bachelor’s degree in recreation 
leadership and administration will be 
awarded by the University of Tennes- 
see. according to a report from Profes- 
sor A. W. Hobt. The departments of 
sociology and physical education and 
recreation are Cooperating in the new 
major. Of the one hundred and ninety- 
four quarter hours listed. twenty-two 
are elective. Seventeen of these quar- 
ter-hours must be in the liberal arts. 


IHlinois Members—98% 


Ninety-eight per cent of the upper- 
class recreation majors at the Univer- 
sity of Ilinois now are enrolled as NRA 
Associate Members under the special 
student’s plan. reports Charles Bright- 
bill, curriculum director. 


Students Attend Congress 


At least nine colleges were represent- 
ed by recreation students at the Inter- 
national Recreation Congress. Identi- 
fied by “On the Campus” were students 
from Maryland. West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania State. Illinois. Temple, and 
Indiana Universities. Colleges repre- 
sented included Springfield, Cortland 
(New York) and Mississippi Southern. 


Field Work Assignments 


The Saint Paul (Minnesota) Recrea- 
tion Bureau, in its latest annual report. 
discusses its cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Hamline Uni- 
versity in recreation field work. Thirty- 
two students placed through the volun- 
teer bureau gave sixty hours’ service 
each per quarter, 

Recreation bureau supervisors visited 
the two universities at the beginning of 
each quarter to students 
and to assign them to centers. Consid- 
where the student 
could get the experience he 


interview 


eration was given to: 
wanted: 
supervision and facilities available to 
assist the student: distance and travel 
involved for the student: opportunities 
at the center for the student: and help 
the student could give the recreation 
bureau program. 

Seven objectives for students were: 

1. To learn to understand boys and 
girls both individually and in groups 
in an informal setting. 

2. To develop leadership skills. 

3. To contribute to individuals and 
to amovement for the welfare of others. 

t. To appraise personal aptitudes in 
working with others. 

5. To recognize recreation activities 
part in the growth of children. 

6. To understand the institution in 
relation to those it serves. 

7. To observe techniques used by 
professional recreation leaders and vol- 


unteers. 
What canimake 
with HOBBY TOOLS? 


“HOBBY TOOLS & HOW TO 
USE THEM,” the new 96-pg. 
X-acto manual, gives the an- 
swers — interestingly and au- 
thoritatively. Shows in easy 
steps what to make ond 
how to make it — projects 
in whittling, scale model- 
ing, leathercraft, metalwork, 
block printing, etc. 


75¢ At hobby stores or write direct. 
48-99 Van Dam St., L. |. City 1,N. Y 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Yeors Guorontee! 
outdoors or indoors 
Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V SHUFFLEBOARD SETS WITH 
“RUBBER CUSHIONED" DISCS 
V PADDLE TETHERBALL SETS 
© Send for Free Catalog * 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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Selected RONALD Books — 


Sports and Exercise... 


"Kites owler 


The Archer’s Craft Hodgkin. How to make archer’s 


tac kle * hunt with bow and arrow. 97 ills. $3.75 
Archery Reichart; Keasey. Modern methods in the 
fundamentals of target archery. 72 ills. $1.95 


Better Badminton Jackson; Swan. Rules, scoring, 
and help on developing a good game. 127 ills. $1.95 
Winning Badminton Davidson; Gustavson. For 
pastime or competition, the way to more fun, 
greater skill in badminton. 146 ills. $3.00 


Golf Illustrated Berg; Cox. Grip, stance, address, 
wrist and hand action, etc. 96 ills. $1.95 


Physical Conditioning Stafford; Duncan. For 
coaches proper exercises for athletes. 165 ills. 

$1.95 

Championship Figure Skating Lussi; Richards. 

ABC's of the famous Lussi system. 113 ills. $3.75 

Volley Ball Laveaga. Rules. skills for men and 


women, teachers and players. 46 ills. $1.95 
Weight Lifting and Progressive Resistance Exer- 


cise Murray. Guide to lifting weights for body 


development and sport. 121 ills $1.95 


Recreation and Leisure... 


Fresh and Salt Water Spinning Burns; Childress 


Equipment, technique, trophy fish. 63 ills. $1.95 
Surf Fishing Evanoff. Tackle. casting, surf condi 
tions, baits. lures. etc. 67 ills $1.95 
Bait-Rod Casting Leonard. Techniques, lures, and 
tackle: detailed drawings, 89 ills. $1.95 
Fly-Rod Casting Leonard. Easy-to-understand in 
structions on fly-rod casting. 107 ills $1.95 
Bluefishing Lyman. The fish, the waters, the tackle, 
hooking thods. leftovers. 30 ills. $1.95 


Fishing for Women Burns. Facts on clothes, rod, 


reel, line. knots. etc. 24 ills $1.95 
How to Tie Flies Gregg. The art of fly tying in all 
its branches: list of 334 flies. 173 ills. $1.95 


The Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft 
Vasor Popular book tor young outdoorsmen, 315 
ills. $3.50 

Canoeing Handel 
on handling, 


Describes canoe parts, gives facts 
carrying, paddling canoes. 113 ills. 
$1.95 

Canoe Camping Hande/. How to plan and live a 
canoe camping trip 167 ills. $3.00 


Roping Mason. Elements of roping, kinds and care 
of ropes: art of roping. 81 ills. $1.95 


\ practical guide to kite making and 
flying. 70 il $1.95 


Riding Simplified Se//. Advice on how to become 
a skilled horseman. 53 ills $1.95 
Cheerleading and Marching Bands Loken: 
Dypwick. Diverse yells, stunts, tumbles; individ 

] on 


ual, group band movements. 8? ills. $1.95 


Marching Bands Hjelmervik; Berg. How to organ 
ize and develop marching bands. 65 ills. $4.75 


Principles of Recreation Hutchinson. Key to con 
cepts underlving organization of leisure $3.75 


Leisure and Recreation Neumever; Neumeyer. 
Today's recreation] needs. Rev. Edition. $4.50 


Send for complete price list in Sports, 


Physical Education, and Recreation. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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If you are planning to move, notify us at least thirty days 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscription rates for RECREATION magazine are: 


2 years......... 7.95 subscriptions .. 3.70 


(Ten or more individuals subscribing at one time) 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION, 8 W. Eighth St., New York 11, W. Y. 
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MARKET 


NEWS 


If you are interested in any of 
these products, write directly to 
the manufacturer at the address 
given. PLEASE mention that you 
read about it on RECREATION 
magazine's Market News page. 


@ A new shop drawing unit, guaranteed “boy-proof.” con- 
sists of a fixed-position drawing table, with a 144-inch lami- 
nated wood top and satin-finished tubular aluminum base. 
and a companion drawing-board and drawer-tier storage 
unit. Only one drawer—that of the immediate user—is in- 
stalled in the table at any one time. Others assigned to use 
the table store their supply drawers in the storage unit. Each 
drawer can be locked with an individually-fitted key. Stand- 
ard Pressed Steel Company. Jenkintown. Pennsylvania. 


@ Crayon ( 
dergarten children. 


‘addy is a handy holder for pre-school and kin- 
\ solid wood barrel with rotating dial 
top ce livers or stores eight standard-size crayons. one color 
and reduces crayon breakage. With bright match- 
ing colors on the outside, Crayon Caddy teaches beginners 
association and turns “putting away” into a game. 
Milleraft Products, Box 127-56, Allegan, Michigan. 


at a time, 


color 


@ KRe-Nu-It exterior wall coating has been developed ex- 
clusively for rejuvenating and beautifying weatherbeaten 
buildings. Its manufacturer also claims it eliminates exterior 
painting and maintenance problems. Available 
attractive colors, it coats the surface with a heavy protective 
finish resistant to atmospheric and weather conditions and 
carries a five-year material replacement guarantee against 
cracking and chipping. The manufacturer main- 
tains a free consultation service to provide technical assist- 
ance and advice on building maintenance and repair prob- 
lems. Re-Nu-It Corporation, 424 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 


in eleven 


peeling, 


@ Play-Doh, designed especially for young children to use 
by themselves with a minimum of adult supervision, is a 
manipulative modeling compound in brilliant colors that en- 
It is clean, non-sticky, non-staining, 
requires no tools or modeling aids, moistening, kneading or 
time-consuming preparation. When hardened by exposure 
to air, or slow oven baking, it can be filed, sanded, carved, 
crayoned or decorated with any kind of paint for more ad- 
vanced craft projects. Crafts, Inc.. 2815-Z Highland Ave- 
nue. Norwood 12. Ohio. 


courages creativeness. 


@ Conolite Chalkboard offers the characteristics of slate at 
the price of ordinary composition board. It is abrasion- and 
stain-resistant. offers excellent writing quality and erasa- 
bility, with no visible seratchline. It also has fine washa- 
bility for wax crayons, pencil and ballpoint pen marks. 
Conolite Division, Continental Can Company, 205 West 14th 
Street. Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


@ Free catalogues issued by manufacturers of recreation 
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equipment and products contain much valuable information 
and up-to-date material. The following are noteworthy: 

© Swimming Pool Maintenance and Operation (No. 726-R) 
and Handbook on Painting Swimming Pools (No. 700-AR). 
Both available from Inertol Company. Inc.. 493 Frelinghuy- 
sen Avenue, Newark 12. New Jersey. or 27P South Park, 
San Francisco 7. 

e A new catalogue in color on plastic-finished wall panels 
depicts decorative treatments for institutional interiors. 
Marsh Wall Products, Inc... Dover. Ohio. 

© Space-saving equipment for imaginative and varied in- 
door play is shown in the latest catalogue from Community 


Playthings, Rifton, New York. 
© Modern Wood Finishing tells how to get a factory finish 
in minutes! International Chemical Company, Depart. 


ment FR2. 3140 South Canal Street. Chicago 16. 


Originally 

designed for 
MARY WIGMAN 

The choice of . 


Your group will dance 
better to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, 
the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful 
interpretations of modern, classical and oriental themes. 
Light and sturdy. Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer 
in natural color. Head of specially selected real skin 
with bright nickel-plated straining hoop and cight 
nickel tensioning brackets. In ordering mention 
X4145—-Price $15.00, postage extra. 
Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the Gretsch 
Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order »5250 
2.50 each, postage extra. e 


R1256 
The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Makers of fine musical instruments for over 7O years 
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Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


OF Books FoR CHILDREN. 
A. Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International. 1200 Fifteenth 
Street. N.W.. Washington 5. D.C. 
Pp. 130. Paper $1.50. 

CARPENTRY GuIpeE. Maurice Reid. Arco 
Publishing Company. 480 Lexington 
Avenue. New York 17. Pp. 144. 
$2.00. 

Come Cyciinc With Me, Reginald C. 
Shaw. Sport Shelf. 10 Overlook Ter- 
race. New York 33. Pp. 150, $2.50. 

CONTEMPORARY SONGS IN ENGLISH. 
Bernard Taylor. Editor. Carl Fischer. 
62 Cooper Square. New York 3. Pp. 
79. Paper $2.00. 

DicTroNaRY OF Poisons. Ibert and 
Eleanor Mellan. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 15 East 40th Street. New York 
16. Pp. 150. $4.75. 

East oF Everest. Sir Edmund Hillary 
and George Lowe. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. Pp. 48. $5.00. 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO FREI 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS—Thirteenth 
Annual Edition. 1956. Educators 
Progress Service. Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin. Pp. 318. Paper $5.50. 

Five Hunprep Over Stxty—A Com- 
munity Survey of Aging. Bernard 


Kutner. David Fanshel. Alice M. 
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Togo. Thomas S. Langner. Russell 
Sage Foundation. 505 Park Avenue. 
New York 22. Pp. 345. $4.00. 

Five Were CHosen \ Basketball 
Story. William R. Cox. Dodd. Mead 
& Company. 432 Fourth Avenue. 
New York 3. Pp. 181. $2.75. 

For Love or A House (One-Act Drama 
for Women). Marjorie Gray. Long 
mans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth 
Avenue. New York 3. Pp. 32. Paper 
S1.00. 

Fun Crarts. Dennison Manu 
facturing Company. Framingham. 
Massachusetts. Pp. 35. 3.50. 

Fun Wrrn Stunts. Effa E. Preston. 
T. S. Denison & Company. 321 Fifth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 15. Pp. 
$3.95. 

GOLDEN SLUMBERS (Soundbook of lul- 
labies, with 33! ;rpm_ high-fidelity 
record). Book-Records. Inec.. 222 
Kast 46th Street. New York 17. Pp. 
30. $4.95. 

GUIDE FOR’ PLANNING RECREATION 
Parks IN Catirornta. Documents 
Section, State Printing Office. Sev- 
enth Street and Richards Boulevard. 
Sacramento 14. Pp. 78. Paper $2.00 
(plus eight cents tax for California 
addresses } 

HaLr-PInt FISHERMAN, Elizabeth Rider 
Montgomery. Dodd. Mead & Com- 
pany. 432 Fourth Avenue. New York 
3.. Pp. 202. $3.00. 

HanpBpook oF Marcuinc Tacrtes. 
Marion R. Broer and Ruth M. Wil- 
son. University of Washington Press. 
Seattle 5. Pp. 58. Paper $1.50. 

How to Run a Book Fatr, Dorothy L. 
McFadden. Children’s Book Council. 
50 West 53rd Street. New York 19. 
Pp. 35. $.60. 

How to Use Tevevision. Robert M. 
Goldenson. National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters. 
1771 N Street, N.W.. Washington 6. 
Pe... npaged. $.10 (complimen- 
tary copies available to libraries and 
educational institutions). 

IDEAS FOR GIRL Scout Leavers. Den 
nison Manufacturing Company. 
Framingham, Massachusetts. Pp. 35 
$.50. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY BULLETIN 
(Youth, Employment and Delin- 
quency). Russell J. Fornwalt. Editor. 
Big Brother Movement. 33> Union 
Square West. New York 3. P 
Mimeographed $.15. 

MAMMALS OF SHENANDOAH NATIONAI 
Park, Tue, Richard H. Manville. 
Shenandoah Natural History Associ- 
ation. Shenandoah National Park. 
Luray, Virginia. Pp. 69. Paper $1.00. 

Master GUIDE FOR SPEAKERS, THE. 
Lawrence M. Brings. T. S. Denison 
& Company, 321 Fifth Avenue South. 
Minneapolis 15. Pp. 409. $4.95. 

MELODRAMAS AND Farces FOR YOUNG 


p. 5. 


\crors, (Royalty-free). Earl J. Dias. 
Plays Inc.. 8 Arlington Street. Bos- 
ton 16. Pp. 263. 54.00, 

My Sister Mike. Amelia Elizabeth 
Walden. MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 330 West 42nd Street. New 
York 36. Pp. 88. $2.75. 

Poputar History oF Music. A. Carter 
Harman. Dell Publishing Company. 
201 Fifth Avenue. New York 16. Pp. 
92. $.50. 

PoTroMAc PLAYLANDs. Interstate Com 
mission on the Potomac River Basin. 
203 Transportation Building. Wash- 
ington 6. D.C. Pp. 102. Paper $1.00. 

SPEEDWAY CHaLLence, William Camp- 
bell Gault. EP. Dutton & Company. 
300 Fourth Avenue. New York 10. 
Pp. 189. $2.75. 

SEAMANSHIP, T. F. Wickham.  Philo- 
sophical Library. 15 East 40th Street. 
New York 16. Pp. 192. $3.75. 

TEAM Tuat Woutpn’t Quit, THE. 
William MacKellar. MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 330 West b2nd 
Street. New York 36. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

Usk oF Goop ENGLISH IN TECHNICAI 
Writing, THe (Engineering Report 
24). J. H. Bolton. Towa State Col 
lege. Ames. Lowa. Pp. 20. $.35. 

Your Sprecu, Flora’ Rheta 
Schreiber. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 
Madison Avenue. New York 16. Pp. 
256. $3.50. 

\-ACTO HOW-TO-DO-IT PUBLICA- 
TIONS: Your First 
ING Movers, pp. 31. 3.10: 
BeaperarT, pp. 14. 3.25: INnstrue 
TION MANUAL FOR BRAIDING-WEA\ 
ING-WRAPPING, pp. 21. $.25; 
Wire Art, pp. 26, 3.25: WHIrTLine 
is wirn \-acto, pp. 40, $.25. 
\-acto. Inc.. 48-41 Van Dam Street. 
Long Island City 1. New York. 


Magazine Articles | 


November 1956 
100 Best Books for Children 
NEA Journat. November 1956 
Getting Along with Others, Muriel 
Crosby. 
NATIONAL October 
1956 
\genda for Adolescents. Lawrence K. 
and Mary H. Frank. 
Parks & RECREATION, November 1956 
City-School Cooperation Pays Off. 
Walter J. Barrows. 
Sports ILLusTRATED, November 19. 
1956 
Olympic Preview Issue. 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, November 1956 
Good Camp Sanitation—Good Camp 
Health, Arthur Handley. 
Pool Modernization for Today’s 


Standards. Harold H. Hilliard, Jr. 
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The Group W orkshop Way in 
the Chureh 


Douglass. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 174. 


Dr. Douglass made a speech on lead 
ership at the International Coneress 
hich was a howline success. That is 
hy we have reprinted it in this issue 
ee page JOG Now. most of the ma 
ler used in th wldress is this 
now fuller form even 
hes ies that he used as slides. 
Although his book is addre ssed to 
church leaders. it mieht just as well bn 
lel sed) Community recreation 


nhospitals or in any other situ 


ition. even business. for it is a fund 
hook on le idership today. pre 
findines and conclusions of 
research in this subject. In non 
techni aneguage thinking of the 
= il rroup Workshop, he explains 
roup dynamics. the theory and me 
group experience. wavs of 
teach ind conditions favorable to 


Parties and Pr 
Fun for Parties and Programs 


Catherine |. Allen. Prentice Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. Pp 
146. $3.95. 

Phose 
Philadelphia this year will remember 


Allen's fine leadership ol 


who attended the Congress in 


Catherine 
al the party demonstration ses- 
Now. 
newly published book on the subject. 

Its title is misleading. for actually this 
hook is an excellent primer for the so- 


sion. you will want to see her 


cial recreation leader, presenting basic 
techniques of leadership. as well as in 
structions for the planning and leading 
of a well-selected variety of social rec- 
reation activities. Many of the latter 
will be familiar to the experienced lead- 
er. but their presentation here may be 
different. Many of these are well known. 
but have a new slant. 

The author writes in her preface. 
“The best loved tunes and activities 
have been gathered together here and 
presented in simple arrangements o1 
with clear-cut. step-by-step directions. 
From the easily performed, pleasantly 
NRA) Recreation 


Available through the 


Book Center, 8 West Eighth Street. New 
York 1] 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


remembered activities [the book | 

moves to the more creative. more chal 

lengine and advanced areas, where the 

partic ipants——now secure in the eroup 
can express themselves and enjoy re- 

‘ ipros al cood will 

The first section. on social recreation 

' 


methods. covers the meanine of social 
thre 


leader. the planning leader and director 


recreation. member-of-the-group 


leader. and spec ialized te hniques, The 


second section covers social recreation 
materials, Says Allen. ANetiv ities 
are the ‘materials’ of social recreation 
are the games. dances. stunts. 

nes. and other Iypes of recreation 


third and fourth sections cover sampl 


which are fun to do in eroups. 


party plans, and supplementary mate 
rial 


OuUurces ct 


homemade equipment. 


sugeesting 


free and inexpensive mate 
vials. bibliography. and index of games 
ind actiy ities, 

Catherine Allen has done a splendid 
job. and hes book be Ongs on every so 
It is 


the new or volun 


cial recreation leader's toolshelf. 
especially a boon to 
teer kk ack ! 

Fun with Puppets 


Sylvia Cassell. Broadman Press, 127 
Ninth Avenue, North, Nashville 3, 
Tennessee. Leader's edition, pp. 113, 
$2.25; reqular edition, pp. 87, $1.50. 

The leader's edition includes a sup 
plement on “Puppetry in Religious Ed- 
ucation.” This section 
oped and offers techniques equally ap- 
plicab‘e to the school or recreation cen- 
ter. However. we can't help but feel 
that the aster story is nota good choice 
for amateur puppetry. Perhaps it could 
maintoin its solemn and sorrowful at- 
mosphere in the hands of experts. but 
it would surely lose much in the hands 
of children. no matter how seriously 
thes try 

The remainder of the book. except 
for this supplement. is full of clever 
ideas for simple puppets, many types of 
simple stages. and directions for inter- 
esting, easy sets, scenery, and so on, The 
discussion of how to dramatize a story 
is excellent. This book could he used 
successfully by untrained leaders and 
offers excellent opportunities for intro- 
ducing puppetry into the recreation pro- 
gram.—I irginia Musselman, NRA Pro- 
gram Service. 


is well devel- 


Staging the Play 


Norah Lambourne. Studio-Crowe!l 
Publications, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 95. $5.75. 

For those who stage their own plays. 
make thei 
special training. this hook should be a 


own with or without 


sels. 


mine of ideas and information. kEm- 
phasis is latd upon necessities and prac 
tical suggestions “for crea We 
sion of reality” for afew hours. The first 


the stag 


ling an 


chapter covers of plays it 


eany Greek. Roman. italian and Ene 
lish theatres. although this is not a his 
tory. Other chapters cover: the frame 
work. curtain settings. constructing 
scenery. designing settings. painting 


scenery, presentation. production, plus 
a glossary of materials and sundries and 
a bibliogray hy. 

Miss Lambourne was for some vears 
a tujor in the training ce partment of the 


British Drama League and is now a 
Visiting lecturer at the Academy of Dra 
matic Art. This and her previous book. 


Dressing the Play, are both in the pub- 
lisher’s “The How-To-Do-It Series.” 


Bears in my Kitchen 


Margaret Merril!. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36. Pp. 249. $3.95 


This wcount ol the eXperrences ola 


iS. park ranger and his wife. currently 
National Park. 
best-seller 
list. It is wonderful publicity for our 
national parks. their well-trained pet 
sonnel and. incidentally. the need for 


stationed in) Olympi: 


vashington. has made the 


care in relation to fire. playing with the 
wild animals. and so on. 

The story is entertaining and reads 
like a novel. from their wedding trip up 
today 


>: 
when Bill is training young. green men 


the narrow mountain road to 
‘and their wives) in the ways and tra- 
ditions of the rangers and their type of 
service. It is a challenging and an ex- 
citing life, calling for a man of alert- 
ness. fortitude and courage. 

The book is sometimes exciting. some- 
times funny, and always interesting. It 
would make a good Christmas gift, par- 
ticularly for 
venture story or loves life in the open 
or in the deep forests of the mountains. 


anvone who likes an ad- 


Help Fight TB 


Christmas © Greetis 


Buy Christmas Seals 
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Index to Volume XLIX 


Administration 


Administrator's Dilemmas, The Poem) Robert S. He 


Blue Chip Investment” 

Cleanup Programs Progres 

Conference of State Inter-Agen Committees * 
Emergency © Measures 

Extension of Water Right 

Facts and Figures 


Fees and Charges 
Formula for a Municipal Report, Pan Dodd W) 


Georgia Reports Progres 
A Ghost Story’ 


Growth of a Baseball A tior eoree T. Cron 
How’'m I Doing” Chart, 
How People Choose Their Re . 


Municipal Salesmanshir 
November Elections Bring Successful Bond Is 
Outdoor Education Project 

Outlook for Parks and Recreation Fa 
Permanent Youth ¢ 


Public Recreation Expand N Mex Dor 
Armond Se ’ 
Record Breaking Budget (I Ang ( 


Recreation Area Encroachr 
Recreation by Ar 


Report Shows Cooperation 
Results from Bond Funds f 
Retribution Plus—for Litter 


Segregation Invalid on Golf ¢ 
Signals Ahead, C/ R 
Special State Legislation Poses } 
Subdivision Control in West |! 
Subdivision Reg r 
Tomorrow's Children" 

Use of Facilities by Non-Re 
Values Rise in Pitrsburet 
You Can Take It With ¥ 


Planning: Advantages of a Sct Community Recreatic 
Harold G. Myror 

Advantages of a Separate Recreat B R r 

Case for More Parks, A 

Community Theatre, A, Jean Vi 

County and Rural Recreation, Joseph White 

Denver's Annexation P 

Four Stud‘es* 

Future Suburban Parks, | M 

Housing, Action on” 

Integrated City Planning in Action, Matss W. Reuter 

Integrated Plannine* 

Joint Planning with Housing Authorities* 

Let's Take a Look at Our Public Relations 

Long-Range County Recreat Plar 

Neighborhood Plans* 

New Look for Philadelphia, A. Robert Cranford 

Planning, Acquiring and Building Chicago Park Alfre 
Eckersberg 

Planning for Good Living 

Priority Plan for Area Development * 

Recreation and Flood Contr Bruce B. M 

Recreation Equipment Development, Or 
Medetra 

Shelter and Recreation 

Should Park and Recreation D ents Merge? § 

Statement of Pol A (Milw € 


Story of Maintenance e, R 
Students Make Long-Range Plan* 
Traveling Roller Skating Rink Ralt Borrell 
Unusual Athletic Field Plan* 

What a Small Town Can Do. Ken Carter 

Winter Experiment. Makes News, A, Miriam Brinton 


Regular Featur¢s: Marker New 


Notes for the Administrator 


(See also: Areas, Eq 


nel; Playgrounds; Program Planning and Theory 


Relations: Research; Schools; Sport 


Cooperative Camping, Farle D. Whitney and George 
Friendship Corners * 
Golden-Age Pin" 
Institute on the Aged, Ii! 
Needs and Prospects of the Nation's Senior Citizen 
Our Senior Citizens 

Recreation for the Retired 
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Recreation 


January-December 1956 


Short item or article of less than one page 


Month 


December 
May 
January 
June 
February 
October 
April 
May 
January 
September 
October 
December 
February 


September 


September 
October 


1 Center 


Se prem ber 
September 


April 
September 
December 
December 
September 
May 
Noverrber 
December 
May 
September 


October 
May 

J anuary 
December 


May 

January 
n October 

October 


November 


May 
November 


December 
January 
February 
Mf h 
April 

Ma 


October 


‘alters June 


April 
January 
January 
September 
October 
March 


430 


Areas, Equipment, Facilities, Layout 


Changing Picture of Recreation Areas and Facilities, The 
George D. Butler 
Conditioning and Maintenance of Baseball Diamonds 
( O. Brown 
Disposeb'e Trash Containers 
Fairyland Puppet Theatre’ 
Fashions in Recreation” 
Fly a Clean Flag* 
Fort Lauderdale Facilities’ 
Golf Course Construction Aid* 
Improvised Play Community, A Robert E. ¢ é 
Marionette Show Wagon, R. / dale 
Modern Marina, The 
Movab'e Fence for Baseball 
Move Your Archery Range Indox es A. Peterson 
Operation 
Play Kits for Pre-Schoolers * 
Pro and Con of Drag Strips" 
School and Recreation Player" 
Something Plus 
Sports Equipment’ 
Stockton Builds Its Own 
Traveling Roller Skating Rinks, Ralph Borrelli 
Swimming Pools: Market Report’ 
Outdoor Swimming Pool, The* 
Private Swimming Pools* 
Record Boom for Swimming Pools* 
Swimming Pool Operation and Maintenance 
Swimming Pools Increase* 
See also: Administration—Planning; Parks and ¢ 


non: Playgrounds: Schools, Sports 


Art and Crafts 


Art Center Plan* 

Art for World Fellowship* 

Bongo Drums* 

Christmas Wreath, A Six-Foot 

Creative Art Group* 

Easy to Make Shekers and Rattles* 

Feilowship of Recreation Mural 

No Idle Hand 

Plast Construction Kits, John Carr Duff 
Playground Dragon Making, May Day Walden 


Dried Flower Pictures 
Modeling Sawdust 
Paper Cut-Out Flowers 
Parchment Lamp Shade 
Shepherd's Pipe 
Stainglass Windows Made with Paper 


Athletics 


See: Safety and Health, Sports 


Audio-Visual Materials and Program 


America’s Heritage on Records" 

Folk Dance Records* 

Free Tapes, Scripts and Transcription 

National Mass Media Awards* 

Tape Recorder Information * 

Worth of Words* 

Films and Filmstrips: Children’s Film Center’ 
Films* 


Filmstrip and Slide Catalog * 
Filmstrips for the Holidays* 
For Church Recreation * 
Free Film Series for Business and Industry 
Free Film Shows for New York Youth* 
Golden Reel Award, 1956° 
Importance of Play, The 
Our Senior Cuitizens* 
Sports Films* 
Spring and Easter Filmstrips 
Trevel Films* 
Wiggleproof” Movie’ 
World Series Film” 
Listening and Viewing: 


TV and Radio: Children and TV* 
Coeds on TV Trapeze* 
Educator Hails TV Education’ 
NCCET Suspends Operation * 
Playgrounders—and Radio“ 
Schools Request TV Show Reruns* 
Time Call for Recreation’’* 
TV Selects Playground Athletics, R. B. McClintock 
World's Largest Piano Class, Esther Rennict 


Mon Pas 
June 9 
April 168 
Miy 249 
November > 
October 379 
April 189 
November 4450 
May 231 
April 17 
April 1S¢ 
Februar 
Ap oO 
October 
May 7 
January 
December 4¢ 
April 19% 
November 44 
November 41¢ 
June 2 
November 434 
April 14° 
May 20¢ 
Februar 
June 
March 128 
April 
Marct 
Februar ] 
May 
Ma 
De nber 48 
Decembe 19° 
Ma 
March 10 
January 29 
April 192 
April 17¢ 
December 90 
Jun 400 
Februar 74 
November 444 
September 454 
March 126 
October 390 
December 491 
October 105 
Apr 196 
April 196 
February 92 
Apri 196 
March 105 
February 92 
January 
April 196 
January 
October 105 
February 58 
March 139 
Feb-uary 92 
November 416 
November 432 
October 10 
October 405 
March 149 
March 139 
October 105 
March 139 
January 45 
Feb-uary 92 
March 139 
April 19¢ 
October 405 
June 284 
September 354 
January 45 
March 139 
April 155 
February 92 
October 405 
April 163 
May 220 

RECREATION 


Pare 
2% 
165 
231 
3 
340 
Al 
eeler 9. 
Ma 
February 77 
February 84 
June 
January 
January 
May 2 
May 20 
/ Cline and 
October 498 
October 
April 
enditur January 
April 16 
Januar onset 
June 28 
bler Januar\ 
April 184 
Mar h 105 
October 398 
May 232 
April 19 
343 
é 342 
De ber 46 
November 434 
De ber 494 
184 Teen-Ager Gift Center 
34 ¢ Try Scratch Board” 
174 How to Do It' Frank A 
232 
39 
39 
32 
nP 
Crer 
394 
241 
Jar 28 
M 13 
90 
148 
194 
224 
Jun 299 
October 104 
Noverber 452 
December 505 
January 
Apri! 184 
May 232 
398 
iment, Facilities, Layout; Person 
ic 
Aging 
T. 291 
165 
28 
6 
The* 320 
405 
108 
| 
| 
: 


¥ 
Mont/ Pare Mor Page 
Automation and Increased Leisure Dancing 
Ave of Enjoyment, The May 258 Around the World in Springtime March 120 
Automation A Challenge to Recreation, Edward P. Dutton March 106 Call Them Squares, Faith Brockway September 351 
Challenge of the New Leisure, The* April 149 Folk Dance Records* April 196 
Challenge of Today's Leisure, The, Joseph Prendergast June 267 Knowing Your World January 124 
Current Newspaper Prediction* September 320 Park Creative Playshop, A April 16€ 
Leadership for Leisure April 188 Reeling in Durham* April 188 
Non-Working Time Continues to Expand, Joseph Prendergast March 107 Square Dancing Under the Stars, Harry S. Grabner September 429 
Worker in the United States. A* May 0K Teen-Agers “Have a Ball The, Nellze J. Sullivan June 289 
Teen-Agers in ‘Good Standing,” Rath Strode April 180 
Use of Folklore in Program, The, Mara Seprember 442 
Boats and Boating See also: Music; Program Planning and Theory: Service 
men and Servicewomen; Special Activities and Events 
See: Sports—W ater Youth ) 
Books, Libraries and Reading Drama, Dramatics and Theatre 
Big Top Comes to Venezuela, C. H. Johnson February 6 
November 451 Christmas in July* May 239 
Awards April 198 Community Theatre, A, Jean Wolcott November 434 
Program" November 45¢ Creative Arts Festival * June 406 
n Recreation, A (Supplement September Creative Productions* December 90 
Books* | : December 465 Fairyland Puppet Theatre (Oakland) * November 431 
Coordinate for Community Service* November 4 2¢ Footlights and Greasepaint, Richard M. Samson May 46 
February 6 Grass-Roots Theatre—U.S.A., H. W. Heinshermer February 59 
f Writing* May 210 House of the Lord Jesus, The November 446 
M mette Show Wagon, R. Foster Blaisdell April 175 
oma’s Great Easter Pageant" April 165 
Seok Seviews reatrve Workshop, A April 
See: New Publications: Personnel: Research Sheboyean Players, The, Mimi Imig De ember 182 
Storytelling Plus* April 1S¢ 
Use of Folklore in Program, The, Mara September 432 
Camping Values of Creative Dramatics, Marrel Crost November 427 
See also: Holidays and Special Occasions, Playgrounds 
operative Camping rie DD. Whitney and Program; Special Activities and Events; Youth 
Walter June 
ixploring * April 190 
et's Put the Country Back Into the Boy, J. A. Thayer Mas 211 Editorials 
Nature Activities in Camping,* Janet Nickelsburg June 292 See: Philosophy and Theory) 
Psychiatry Enters Camping * May 230 
Si-Bo-Gi’’* April 164 
Stud f Grour mping Needs* November 4.4( Education 
Neer A pment < J j » 
Park Co See: Colleges and Universities; Personnel; Philosophy 
ram Plannir ind Theory; Schools: special group head and Theory; Schools 
Gomes 
Clubs See: Handicapped; Holidays and Special Occasion 
Sports) 
) Training Clut March Py 
felp for the Homebound ( Handicrafters Club), Ann Johnston | October 388 Girls and Women 
ers’ ( April 
Snake ¢ March 124 Handicapped 
Teen-Agers in d Standing Stroe i 180 
niq Club A R + Checkerboard for the Handi upped * June 406 
Youth G p Receives Awards® November 430 Cooperative Camping, Earle D. Whitney and George T. Walter June 291 
See also: Program Planning and Theory: Servicemen and Crit cal Shortage of Physical Therapists A’ April 149 
Servicewomen: Youth Focus on Swimmine for the Hand:capped October 478 
. Help for the Homebound, Ann Johnston October 388 
Inst tute on the Aged, Ill and Handicapped * January 6 
Colleges and Universities Meeting, The, Raiph Spanee May 219 
None So BI nd* January 29 
Careful Planning Pays September 435 Recreation Services for the Mentally Retarded * September 4321 
College Analysis, W’. C. Sutherland September 35¢ Swimming Institute* March 115 
sraduate Researct Study* November 440 What Can Be Done for Homebound Child? Milton Cohen October 375 
New National Internship Program, W. C. Sutherland October 100 (See also: Art and Crafts; Clubs; Hospital Recreation 
On the Campu 1/fre 3. Jensen January 10 Mental Health; Program Planning and Theory 
February 91 
March 136 
April 188 Hobbies 
May 240) See: Art and Crafts; Camping; Clubs; Program Planning 
June 904 and Theory; special activities headings 
September 354 
October 102 
November 450 Holidays and Special Occasions 
Decerrb*r 501 
Study of Group Camping Needs‘ 440 Joseph Lee Day* . April 149 
See also: Personnel Mav Day—When I Was Only Six Years Old", Hazel Streeter 
Davenport April 177 
Rock Creek Park Day* October 368 
Community Action and Program United Nations Day* September 321 
Oct ber 369 
mmunity Cooperation for Recreation. Mrs. Roland W. Porter June 270 Christmas: Christmas Creche, A* November 447 
ounty and Rural Recreation, Joseph White December 494 Christmas Finger Games, Betty Lois Eckgren and Vivian Fischel December 489 
Creative Art Group* December 495 Chrisemss in fuly* May 239 
ures February 66 Christmas Prayer, John Faust December Ins'de Front Cover 
ooperate or Recreation, March Christmas Wreath, A Six-Foot December 487 
Libr ary and Ch bs C oordinate for Community Service* Sleeunibes 126 Creative Productions . December 490 
The. Mimi Imig De House of the Little Lord Jesus, The November 446 
Last Minute Christmas Program Shopping December 490 
Statement of Policy, / Milwaukee ) October D4 Phone S>nta Program* November 446 
What a Small Town Can Do, Ken Carter March 132 Singing Christmas Tree* December 490 
Planning and Theory, Schools, Sports; Youth Teen-Ager Gift Center * December 490 
Toylift December 472 
Community Centers Halloween: Carcful Planning Pays* September 335 
Festival Time at Halloween, Patricia Burton September 4334 
Advantages of a School Community Recreation Center Special Features for Your Halloween Party October 286 
Herold G. Moyer September 343 (See also: Special Activities and Events 
Advantages of a Separate Recreation Building, Rober A. Lee September 442 
Center Volunteers Built, The* November 430 Hospital Recreation 
Community Center with Western Decor* April 164 
Fort Lauderdale ‘Facilities * November 430 Hospital Capsules,” Beatrice H. Hill January 23 
Frederic R. Mann Center“ March 105 February 93 
From Farm to Recreation Center* November 431 March 140 > 
Neshaminy Valley Youth Center * June 27 May 237 : 
New Look for Philadelphia, A, Robert W. Crawford September 422 June 308 
Old-Time School Retired for Fun* June 272 September 358 
Tulsa's New Center* April 164 October 403 
‘(See also: Playgrounds; Program Planning and Theory November 451 
Sports; Youth) December 500 7 
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Mo» Page Mont) Pa 
Pennsylvania Me He November 451 Tribute, A 7. Revers June ( 
Recreation and t An I Bar January 18 Your Anniversary Album June 
Second Hospital R t September 32 National Recreation Month: National Recreation Month January 
See also: Har M Healt May 4 
June 
a¢ lune 
industrial Recreation National Recreation Month Wins the Nation Oct: ber 
Company-Sy Decembe j New Pattern tor Recreation, A, D j WB October 
justrial Lanc ovembe ile Recreation Month Award May »( 
In rial W lune See also: Hospital Recreation; Internat i Na val 
Ind ul I ( h Recreation Asst ition ¢ People; Pe nne Put 
Br Marcl Relations: Researct 
: Molding 1 I Ma 
Public Pas National Recreation Association Congress 
R Del es tro Many Nations id Play Together De b 
Research in 1) har AOS I t Exh bt Septemt 
Hospital Capsule Conere Work Beatr HoH December 
Wha S Fe nal Adv ( M 
International Recreation Con M t l e 
institutional Recreation Its Oft Sey t 
Nat R i ¢ \ 
Pr Recrea Ma One World in Recreation (¢ ess Rey D 
Roller Ska S Janua Remin 1 Ab he ¢ ’ D 
\ ite \ I See n lelphia 
n DaPr Decer Welcome Delegate Sey 
Healrt 
International Nature 
A Fr Ay } Hun D 
big | to \ N Ca 
( Let's } Country Back M 
‘ O I n | ‘ 
Iraq Juven Non-l D Private Proy 
wine Y r J P The, ’ 
Re \\ We} Wild Place M 
D I See a ( | ‘ | 
4 in NRA Ay 
Re n Act 
Re ition New Products 
Recreation Train Ma : 
Social Ed O ir \ Ne 
UNICEF ¢ 
Ne i 1 ¢ 
} Recreatior \ Now Publications 
\ Ceran Ver 
Bill } O D. ) 
Good Re i Ba n Boa A i 
Iraq J niles N D Be My Kautcl lar Dece 
Percentage of D Be Ve Age D 
Permanent Y h Book G es t Home, 
. Pro and Con of Drage Seritz mbe u Byron For Harry i Ar 
See alse Siens, The, A Fet ir 
B n t Tomorrow, ( ’ | u 
(hampions by Setback, D K. B t i 
Health Citizens Guide to De-Segregation, Herbert H 
Mental Health Shangri-I October pack 
Misht, The, Arthur I January Classroom Activites, Frances KR. Stuar Septemt 
Pennsylvania Mental He } Nove r 4 “om Organization The id P 
Ma 
Re + Re Commun Supported Recreatior St. Pa Arca M 
tion Creative Activities, Dorothy H nd 1D. k O lanuar 
Dance Awhile Handbook of Folk, Square and S il Dancing 
ne A. Harr inne P Mar Janua 
Music De 1 for Outdoor Educati n L. Fr 
More Singing Firew ) Dei ¢ Peterson October i 
Music by Frank Ahr 40S Dictionar f Arts and Crafts, / aL ’ April 19 
National Music Wee ( Dictionary of Magic, Harry bk. Wedect April ) 
is Did Y Feed My Cow Margaret I ’ November 4 
Program of Creative M The Hens l Ea Handcrafts tor Februar ) 
Sin g Christmas Tree” i9 Exploring the Small Communit G. Hotber January 
Summer Mu I ’ i Fa f Life and Love for Teen-Agers, Evelyn Mualiis D April 01 
World I r Ken é ( Field & Stream Treasur’, Hugh Gr ind R Mit ke April ) 
fio-\ Material 1 Program; Special Finger Fun, Helen bt Salisbur June 
Activities Event First Boat, C. B. Colby June 
First Book of Cave rhe, Har June l 
National Recreation Association Football's Greatest Coaches, Edwin Pope October 40 
Fun and Games, Margaret E. Mu June l 
Cooperative Community I ange Project September 2¢ Fun Around the World, Fran UW’. Keene March 14 
Dedication of New Headquarter March L¢ Fun for Parties and Programs, Catherine L. Alli December 5( 
Field Services Tox ( ’ f : June 4 Fun-Time Magic, Victor Have/ November 4° 
Oth Anniversary Recept June ' Fun with Puppets, Sy/rsa Ca December 50 
Golden Anniversary Birth Partie April 19 Group Workshop Way in the Church, The, Paa/ F. D December 50 
National Advisory Committee for t Internationa Guide to Good Speech, James H. McBurney and 
Recreation Associa April i¢ Erne J. Wrage February m 
National Advisory Con e on Recreation Administration February ( Handbook of Indoor Games and Stunts, Darwin A. Hin ’ October if 
National Adv Comn e on Recreation Researct September 414 Here's an Idea November 4 
National Advisory ¢ tee on State Recreation May 0 Homo Ludens—A Study of the Play Element in Culture 
NRA Park Study* December 481 Johan Huizinga February 
National Recreation Interr p Progra March 14 Hopscotch, Patricia Evan January is 
October 100 How to Develop Better Leaders, Malcolm and Hulda Knowle March 14 
New Crusade, A* June 8 How to Draw and Paint, Henry Gasser June 41 
New Leadership Training ¢ c Januar ( How to Lead Group Singing, Helen and Larry Eisenber February o% 
New Materials Available f t NRA April 149 How We Do It Game Book, Eleanor Parker Kins March 144 
1956 District Conferen Januar 11 Improving Your Chess with Pocket Chessboard, Fred Reimfedd April 20 
Recreation Book Center September 42( Jack Patricaa Evans June 
June S4 Joy of Painting, The, Arthur Zaidenber March 14 
= Recreation Training Class n Europe May 206 Jump Rope Rhymes, Patrici1a Evan January is 
Student Membership March 13 Make Your Outdoor Sports Equipment, Jo/n Lace October 10 
April 149 Making Money for Your Church, Library, Hospital, Social 
History: First Half Cent the H ler June 5 or Welfare Organizations, Helen K. Knowles March 144 
Many Years of Service by NRA Staff Member June 64 Making Your Staff Meetings Count, Daniel R. Davies and 
Nationa! Scene 1906, The June 59 Kenneth FP. Herrold March 14 
News Items in 1907 June 8° Manual of Intergroup Relations, John P. Dean and Alex Rosen February 9° 
Organization is Born, An, Ar r , June 260 Meeting the Press, Gertrude W’. Simpson January 17 
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Metropol The Is Integration I 
und Helen L. Jone 


pal Golf ¢ 
Music Round the Town, Max 7. K 
My Hobby is Photography 
Nature Photography Guide 
New Horizon for Recreation, A, ¢ 


Best Short Games of Chess, The, Cherner 
Bernard Frank 

Smith 

Arthur H. Carhart 
mmunity Swimming Pools, 


Our National Forest 
Outdoor Education, Julian V 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook, The 
Planning School-( 
ui E. Mean 
Personnel Study 


and Charles D 


Health 


Problem Solving for the Executive, 


Herrold 


Kenne 


Program Handbook for Army Service Ciub Personnel 


Preparation and Use of Audio-Vis 
Kenneth B. Haas and Harry A 

Puppet 
and Virginia Lee Comer 

Real Book About Real Crafts, The 


ossible? 


Edwin 


rone 


Don Langer 
Herbert D 


Shumway 
harles J. Vettiner 


Gibson 


Welfare and Group Work) 


Cottrell 


ourse Organizing and Operating Guide 


Damiel R. Davies and 


ual Aids, 
Parker 


C. C. Roberts 


and Plays—A Creative Approach, Marjorie Batchelder 


Simon 


Willm 


Recreation for the Handicapped, Valerse V. Hunt 
Safety on our Playgrounds 
Saw Screams at Midnight, A ( The Whodunit-Yourself Book 
G. A. Mall 
Sculpture by Blind Children, Jeanne Kewell 
Seeing America’s Wildlife in our National Refuges, 
Devereux Butcher 
Short Dictionary of Weaving, A, M. E. Priaichard 
Skillful Swimming, Ann Avery Smith 
for Sixpence, Josephine Blackstock 
lay, Norah Lambourne 
| Data & Reference Annual 
Teach Yourself Magi Elsden Tuffs 
Treasury of Christmas Songs and Carols, Henry V 
Treasury of Living ( New Edition), Howard Braucher 
000 Fathoms Down, George Houot and Pierre 
Underwater Recreation 


176, Morris L. Ernst 

lor Made Easy, Herb Olse 
It? Evan 

Why Not Survive Michael VW 


Workshop Book, The 

Your Adolescent at Home and in School, Lawrence K 
Mary Frank 

Youth Work on a Small Budget, | 


Straus 


thel M. Bowers 


Organizations 


Federation of the Handicapped 
News Items: 


American Camping Association 
New Headquarters 
an Council for Better Broac 


an Heritage Foundation 
nstitute of Park Execut 


Program 
Affiliated Societies, NRA, News of 


Convention 


icasts, Convention 


ives, Conference 


Martha Lincoln and Katherine Torres 


and 


Election Year Activities 


n Recreation Society, New Officers 
ation for Childhood Education, Conference 
in Youth Hostels, 25th Anniversary 
Clubs of America, SOth Anniversary 
ation for Voluntary Welfare, Awards Competition 
Girl S ts, Week 
Camping Roundup 
Nat il Association of Social Workers, New Magazine 
National Citizens Committee for Educational TV, Suspends 
Na val Conference of Social Work, Annual Meeting 
National Industrial Recreation Association, Conference 
Pakistan NRA, Formation of 
Roller Skating Foundation of America, The, Formation of * 
United Community Funds and Councils, Naming of 


Campaign 


Parks and Conservation 


( en P des Park 

Distinctive Landmark, A 

Forest Visits Increase 

Future Suburban Park Robert \ 
Handfuls from Home 

Keep the Parks* 

Mission 66° 


Moses Recipe for Better Parks, The 


Need for a “Mission 6¢ 
NRA Park Study* 


Our Disappearing Heritage* 


Park Creative Playshop, A, Rober 
Park Property Leased * 
Park System Celebrate 


Parks Progre n West Virginia® 


Pub Parks on Private Property 
Safety Program for Parks, Polk 
Strate Park Area Evaluation’ 
What of Parks in Ohi 


Why We Need Wild Places, J 


Wildlife Recreation A National Need, Victor B 


Phillip A. DuMont 
See also: Administration 
Layout; Camping 


Robert Moses 


t Chambers 


Frederick Billings 
ebert 


lickinger 


Shomon 


Areas, Equipment 


Parties 


Careful Planning Pays* 
Guys and Dolls 
Special Features for Your Halloween Party 


See also: Holidays and 
Planning and Theory 
Special Activities and Events 
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Special 
Youth) 


Occasions; 
Servicemen and Servicewomen; 


Scheffer and 


Facilities, 


Program 


January 
February 
September 
April 
June 
October 
April 
March 
June 
March 


May 
March 


March 
May 


February 


November 
April 
January 
March 


May 
February 


April 
April 
March 
June 
December 
September 
November 
October 


November 
May 
November 
October 
January 


January 
February 


October 
February 
September 
January 
December 
April 
October 
June 
November 
November 
February 
March 
September 
February 


September 
April 
December 
March 
November 


December 
Apri 
February 
November 
December 
June 
May 
March 
May 

May 
December 
October 
April 
February 
October 
February 
November 
January 
February 
May 

May 


May 


September 
February 
October 


95 


335 
69 
386 


People 


Awards, Honors, Memorials:* Ameringer 


Bellew, Vincent 
Berryman, Len 
Caughran, Mignon 
Chaney, Mrs. Marcus 
Clark, Dr. Lambert O 
Crawford, Robert 
Doorly, Henry 

Eppley, Garrett G 
Harrison, James B 
Iran, Shah of 

Kicliter, Harry 
Koepplinger, Karl 
Lautenschlaeger, Lester J 
Luke, Lord 

Mann, Frederic R. 
Marvin, Mrs. Walter Taylor 


Moses, Robert 
Peeler, Ruth 
Poppell, Broward 
Preece, Marion 


Quatrano, Allie P. 
Reed, Charles E 


Rodney, Lynn 
Temple, Scott 
Wingo, Donald C. 
York, Ben 


New NRA Board Members, Honorary Members:* 


Adams, F. W 
Honorary Members of the NRA 
Meet Today's Officers and Board Members 
News Items:* Crawford, Robert 
Edinburgh, Duke of 
Faust, John W 
Haire, Francis H 
Hannigan, Ed 
Hodge, Melville 
Kimbell, Raymond 
Livingston, Anne 
Mahoney, Stephen H 
Preece, Marion 
Prendergast, Joseph 


Ric hardson, A, 

Ridley, Clarence ! 
Rockwood, Linn 

Sinn, Donald 

Tisdale, Annette 

Obits:* Allaire, Armand H 
Blackstock, Josephine 
Campbell, John B. T. 


Carr, Charlotte 
Davis, Charles W 
Dunn, Lawrence J 


Gross, Gertrude § 
Hershey, Dr. Charles 
Jameson, Mrs. John D 
Johnson, Hubert G 

Kirby, Gustavus Town 
Pemberton. Thomas H 
Rodman, Mrs. Willoughby 
Stern, Mrs. Sigmund 


Freda 


Recent Appointments:* Allen, Dr. Catherine 


Arnoid, Dr. Serena 


Bessey, Shirley M 
Edgren, Dr. Harry D 
Heaton, Dr. Israel 
McBride, Robert 
Mullins, Ethel 
Roberts, Dean W 
Unruh, Dr. Daniel 


Vander Smissen, Dr. Betty 


Zon, Dr. Raphael 


Personnel 


Development and Growth of a Profession, The, 


C. Sutherland 
Personnel Review, 1955, W. ¢ 
Recreation Salaries 
Self Development,* W’. C 


Sutherland 


Sutherland 


Leadership and Training: College Analysis, W 


Sutherland 


Cooperative In-Service Training, Dick Palmer 


District Conferences, 1956, } 


Indiana Governor s Conference on Recreation* 


Inspired Leadership ( Editorial) , 
Mere Play ( Editorial), Howard Braucher 
My Job, I Like It* 

New National Internship Program, W’. ¢ 


Paul Douglass 


Sutherla nd 


Professional Recreation Leadership in America, 7. F 


Purpose of Graduate Education for Recreation, 


John Hutchinson 


Qualities of a Leader, W’. C. Sutherland 


Research in Today's Leadership, Paul F. Douglass 


Workshop on Interpretive Programs* 


Recruitment and Placement: Cooperative Recruiting * 


County and Rural Recreation, Joseph W hite 


How Are You Doing on Personnel Administration? 


Junior Recreation Leaders, Dave Zook 
Playground Helpers’ Club* 


Recreation Equipment and Development, Louis Orsatti 


and Jobn P. Madeira 


Recruiting for Recreation, Mrs. Robert Subrheimrich 


Tampa Pre-School Program* 
School Visits* 


June 

May 
October 
October 
October 
October 
December 
October 
June 
October 
February 
October 
October 
October 
March 
December 
October 
February 
April 
October 
November 
December 
December 
January 
November 
December 
December 
February 
October 
April 
November 


March 
September 
June 


September 3359 
September 339 


May 231 
September 439 
January 26 
February 70 


December 480 
September 338 
October 368 
January 6 
September 339 
November 430 
June 285 
November 450 
November 430 
December 481 
September 339 
September 439 
October 379 
December 481 
September 4339 
April 166 
October 379 

September 339 


April 171 
January 29 
February 71 
March 115 
January 10 
March 46 
October 102 
May 40 
June 04 
January 10 
January 10 
February 58 
January 6 
March 137 
March 137 


December 481 


June 
April 186 
January 


i 
November 449 


September 4356 
November 448 


January 11 

April 164 

March 103 

April i4s 

March 105 
October 400 
March 112 

March 134 

May 

December 498 

January 29 

January 10 

December 494 

February 88 
April 162 

April 155 

May 224 

January 21 

June 307 

October 


Mont/ Page 
Mowt/ Pane 
47 | 
SO 
— 360 274 
199 230 
412 85 ‘ 
407 385 
200 
385 
312 
144 
285 
$85 
248 
168 
199 156 
47 485 
143 430 
248 i71 
430 
199 168 ; 
199 isa 
la4 70 
412 384 
505 165 
460 430 
156 
April 149 320 
January is 266 
May 248 June 285 - 
455 May 230 
5 144 March 102 
107 
is 
= 
239 
196 
240 
116 
0 
118 
320 
70 
June 254 
March 105 
March 1349 4 
April 149 
33.8 
164 
115 
115 
id 
Case More Parks. A* 
165 
| 
431 
i74 | 
270 
210 
214 
' 
po 369 
56 
SO 
Rivers 
= 413 
509 
3 


Mons Pa 


Volunteers in the Re at I n* May 242 
Volunteer Worker a Re Program, The 
lobn E. DaPr December 478 
See Ad trat N R i 
tion, Put Re R 
Philosophy and Theory 
Challenge of Today's Leisur I Prenderga June 267 
Firming the Foundations, Ver \ mari January 62 
ith 'R The" January 10 
Hope of Tomorrow, T January 10 
Importancé of Play, The November 443 
koseph Lee Speaks* May 258 
Make a Wise Investmen February 57 
Moses Recipe for Better Park Tt Robert Mose May 215 
Philosophies Upon Wt We Built, Howard Braucher June 269 
Self-Development,* November 339 
Students Best Assets * February 91 
Values of Creative Dra Mur Cr November 427 
“Words That Show a Mar Wit Benjamin Franklin) * January 10 
Editorials: First Halt « the Hardest, The, O7 Mallery June 253 
Inspired Leadership, Pa March 104 
Mere Play, Howard ! , April 148 
Must There Always Be a W 1ef harle i. Bucher October 364 
Our Greatest Need: W r linus Mark December 460 
Past is a Prologue e | The h Prenderga January 4 
Philosophy of Recreat Harold W. Kenne February 52 
Recreation and the A Heritag E. River September 31¢ 
Stars November 412 
Why We Need ® Place mon May 204 
See als Ad tra Automation and Increased 
Leisure; Comna t Act nd Program; Colleges and 
Universities; National Recreat Association; Personnel 
Program Planr I ry; Researct 
Photography 
Sports Photo Contest* January 29 
This Is Your Life’’* April 154 
See also: Hobbies; P ds; Sy al Act es and 
Events 
Playgrounds 
Bulldozer Fight Wins Stay* June 284 
Cow Night* April 154 
Fantastic Horse Show April 154 
Hawaii Teen-Agers Play Host’ April 164 
Improvised Play Communit An, Robert I é April 172 
Ingenuity on our Pla April 154 
Junior Recreation Leader E April 162 
Little Big Shots, John A. Kr r April 158 
New Look for Philadely re r r September 322 
Playground, The, « r ulford Robinson June 297 
yeground Dragon-Makirs Ma lay Walden April 17¢ 
ygrounders—and Radio* April 155 
Playground Helpers’ Club* April 15 
Playground “Live Report A.A hers April 179 
Playground That F es Childr A b H. Shaw and 
dward C. Davenpor November 445 
Sitting Tight* April 231 
Storytelling Plus April 15¢ 
Teen-Ager, The, Ax April 
This Is Your Life April 154 
TV Selects Playground A R. B. McClintock April 1¢ 
See also: Administrat 4 i pment, Facilities 
Layout; Art and ¢ I Program Plan 
ning and Theor Spe \ ties and Events: Youtt 
Prayers and Verse 
Administrator's Dile I Poem) Robert §. Herman December 497 
And to Those We Serve ( Praye Edna V. Bra r une 258 
Christmas Prayer, John F December Inside Front Cover 
From Dedication Praye March 116 
Maybi ( Poem Evan r McAllister February 71 
Quotations ( Poer Mer May l 
Recreation ( Poem ack r May 


Program Planning and Theory 

Activities: See under all activities headings and spe 
headings; Camping; Holida and Special Occasions 
Activities and Event 


Cooperation: See Adn tration; Audio-Visual Material 

and Planning: Communit Action and Program Industrial 

Personnel; Philosophy and Theor \ inteers 
Idea of the Month: Cal! 7 Squares, Edith Br September 451 
Christmas Wreath, A Six-} December 48 
Cooperative Camping, Earle D. Whitney and 

George W alter June 291 
Have You Tried “Tumbling lohbn Meebar February 
Help for the Homebound, Anr bnston October 390 
Playground ‘‘Live Report,” / Pheri April 179 
Playground That Pleases Ct Ralph H. Shaw ana 

Edward Javent November 445 
Promoting Tennis Requir a Sustained Rall 

George Diestelmeter May 223 
Riding High, Vince D. Be March 123 
Why Not Have a Costume D Stewart L. M r January 27 
Planning and Theory: 
Firming the Foundations, Virginia Musselman February 6 
Seeds of the Past in Progran ng, The, Virginia Musselman June 286 
Use of Folklore in Progran Mara September 442 


Pre-School 


See:. Areas, Equipment, Facilities, Layout 
Program Planning and Theory; Schools; Youth 


510 


Public Relations 


March 
December 49. 
November 424 


Classined Telephone Listing 
Formula for a Municipal Repor 
Let's Take a Look 


Pan Dodd Wheeler 
at our Public Relations 


National Recreation Month Wins the Nation October 484 
New Pattern for Recreation, A, David J. DuBor October 38 
Newspapers Liked This* I 154 
Playground ‘Live Report,”’ A, Anna Pherigo 179 
Real Estate Advertisements * November 41¢ 
Ten Maxims of Public Relatior G. Edward Pendra February 83 
IV Selects Playground Athleti April 163 
See also: Administration Program Planning and Theory 
Radio 
See: Audio-Visual Materials and Program 
Regular Features 
Books and Pamphlets Received, Periodicals, Magazine Articles 
Listings ach Issue 
Editorially Speaking January 10 
May 210 
June 258 
September 321 
October 369 


December 4¢ 
Editorials See Philosophy and Theory 
Hospitals Capsules, Beatrice H. Hill See Hospital Recreation 
How To Do It! Frank A. Staple See Arts and Crafts 
Idea of the Month See Program 
Index of Advertisers Each Issue 


Letter Each Issue 
Listening and Viewing See Audio-Visual Materials and Program 
Market News See Administration 
New Publications See New Publications 
On the Campus See Colleges and Universities 
Personnel See Personnel 
Recreation Leadership Course ach Issue 


Reporter's Notebook Each Issue 
Rese-rch Reviews and Abstracts, George D. Butler See Research 
Sugzesuion Box April 190 
Things 


i Should Know Each Issue 


Research 


hing-Hunting Survey* December 48 
September 44¢ 
November 440 
September 358 
December 48 


juate Research Project* 
Hospital Research Study* 
NRA Park Study* 


New Research List Available* September 44¢ 
Research Meeting at Congress * September 44¢ 
Research Reviews and Abstracts, George D. Butler January 47 
February 
March 
September 34¢ 
Resear in Recreation Completed in 1955* November 41¢ 


Research in Today's Leadership, Paul P. Douela 
Sports Equipment* 
Study of Local Expenses* 


December 498 
November 416 


November 450 


Ways to Contribute to Research* February 8¢ 
Yearbook, Recreation and Park 19 February 58 
September 44( 

See also: Administration; College and U'niversitie 


Personnel 


Rural Recreation 
County and Rural Recreation, Joseph White December 494 
Cow Night* April 15 
Recreation and Flood Control, Brace B. Mason December 496 


What a Small Town Can Do, Ken Carter March 142 
See also: Administration; Community Activities and Pro- 
eram; Parks and Conservation; Program Planning and 
Theory 
Safety and Health 
Accident Prevention * March 128 
Accident Statistics * April 149 
Physical Fitness Meeting * June 254 
Pro and Con of Drag Strips* December 46% 
Safety for Children and Youth* i April 167 
Safety Program for Parks, Pole Hebert January 34 
Softball Safety Aids April 185 
So, You're Going to Run a Basketball Tournament! September 348 
Spare Tire Safety* April 190 


See also: Areas, Equipment, Facilities, Layout; Handi 
upped; Hospitals; Mental Health; Sports; Youth 


Schools 


Advantages of a School Community Recreation Center, 
Harold G Myron 

Cheer Up* 

Importance of Play, The 


September 343 
December 4635 
November 432 


Old-Time School Retired for Fun* June 272 
Schools as Neighborhood Centers* May 232 
Statement of Policy, A ( Milwaukee October 394 
Subdividers Pay for Schools* April 184 


See also: Administration; Areas, Equipment, Facilities, 
Layout; Colleges and Universities; Community Centers 
Sports; Philosophy and Theory 


Servicemen and Servicewomen 


Airc Force Youth Get a Break, Raymond C. Morrison November 421 
Around the World in Springtime March 120 
Colleges and Air Force Bases Cooperate* April 188 
Desert Field Trip February 2 
Knowing Your World January 24 


RECREATION 


Mont Pas 
I 
rouf 
ial 
| 
= 


4 { 
Mont/ Page 
R rea the Move—in Korea, Ella T. Cruise January 1‘ 
I n their Hands in Louisville October 8( 
Military Service Cl Contests * October 68 
¢ e Neighbor” Kit February 0 
See als Dancing; Program Planning and Theory 
Special Activities and Events: Youth) 
Special Activities and Events 
Bal Race* January 1 
Big Top Comes to Venezuela, The, C. H. Johnson February 6% 
Cow Nighrt* April 154 
De t Field Trip February 72 
Exy n April 190 
Ha Ha Day* January 42 
Operation I October 379 
Sto B Pixie Woods) * June b72 
Tt Y April 154 
Trail Rider Trips* June 254 
Uran Hunt, Robert Zech and John Gillespie April 18 
See al Clubs; Holidays and Special Occasions; Handi 
ipped: Parties; Program Planning and Theory; Service 
men and Servicewomen: Youth) 
Spcrts 
Dare January 28 
Competitive Athlet Repert® November 431 
Fishing-Hunting Surver* December 481 
Have Y Tried “Tumbling? Jo’ Meehan February 75 
Memy Wins Junior Olympics* October 378 
Move Your Archery Range Indoors, James A. Peterson October 391 
Olympic Games* November 41¢ 
Riding Hig A Program That Offers Adventure 
Vincent. D. Belleu March 123 
So, ¥ re Going to Run a Basketball Tournament September 348 
Sport Show Bo. th* May 2 49 
Ball: Baseball News* March 115 
Growt f a Baseball Association, George T. Cron February 77 
Lawn Tennis Jubilee* March 115 
Promoting Tennis Requires a Sustained Rally, 
Georg Diestel meter May 233 
Pub Parks Tennis Tournament May 231 
November 430 
Segregation Invalid on Golf Courses* January 33 
Softball Championship, 1956 World's* June 285 
Softt Plu for Girls, Catherine A. Wilkinson March 118 
Softball Safety Aids April 185 
Roller Skating: Roller Skating—in the Snow* January 41 
Successful Wheeling Post, A, Larry Callen February 68 
Traveling Roller Skating Rinks, Ra/ph Borrelli November 436 
Water: Aquatic Training Program,*® R. Foster Blaisdell May 227 
Boating Hailed as a Family Sport* February 58 
INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
* KRecneation Magazine Advertiser 
NRA Internat a) Reereation Congress Exhibitor 
sera Exhit r 
idvertiser and Product Page 


ATHLETIC FIELD, PARK, PLAYGROUND, POOL, 
RINK AND GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


Aue Praycroune Device Company, Anderson, Indiana *t 
} F nd, P Dressing Room and Picnic Equipment 
7. 93, 111, 145, 241, 249, 341, 399, 449 
Tue J. BF. Berke Company, Box 986, New Brunswick, New Jersey *t 
/ ground, Park, Picnic Equipment 9, 140, 208 
Canrenten Me rete Ice Rink Froorn, 1560 Ansel Read, No. 9, Cleveland 
0 
! Rink F ’ nd Piping Systems 
even Canver Assoctares, 70 Fast 45th Street, New York 17, New York * 
/ Skating Rink 
Cenreat Texas Inon Works, Grandstand Division, P.0. Box 949, Waco, Texas 
Permanent and Portable Grandstands 
Cuameron Receration Eourrment, Inc., P.O. Box 474, Highland Park, Illinois * 
Sy g Seat 55, 141, 187, 209, 249, 357, 403, 443 
ContinentaL Suprry Company, 3910 Laclede Avenue, St. Louis 9, Missouri ¢ 
P ¢ Lighting Equipment, Government Surplus Property 
Tue Ceeameny Packace Manvuracturtnc Company, Rink Refrigeration Division, 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Ilinois * 
j Rink Refrigeration Equipment 
Frost Woven Wire Company, P.O. Box 6555, Washington 9, D. C. + 
Wire Tennis Net 
CGame-Time, Inc., Litchfield, Michigan 
Playground, Park, and Gymnasium Equipment 
H. & R. Manvracruntnc Company, Dept. R, 3463 Motor Avenue, Los Angeles 34 
2° 
D e Mark 139, 187, 209, 309 


\rcen Herscnert, Comrany, Incorporated, 104 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, 


New York 


Verry-Go-Rounds, Other Amusement Rides 
Fant H. Assoctares, 162 Maple Avenue, Corry, Pennsylvania 
Self-Propelled Swings 


amison Manvuracturtinc Company, 8781 South Mettler Street, Los Angeles 3 
Ca rnia * 


Playground and Athletic Field Equipment 52 
Iue Mexico Force, Juniata County, Mexico, Pennsylvania ¢ 
Park Equipment 


DECEMBER 1956 


99 


165 


465 


Mon 
Focus on Swimming for the Handicapped * October 
Learn-to-Sail Program * June 
Recreational Boating* September 
Seagoing Litterbugs, Beware'* October 
Skin and Scuba Diving May 
Winter: Winter Experiment Makes News, A, Miriam Brinton December 
You Can Skate Too, Emilie Tavel December 
See also: Administration; Areas, Equipment, Facilities 
Layout; Safety and Health; Special Activities and Events 
Youth) 
Volunteers 

Help for the Homebound, Ann Johnston October 35 
Junior Recreation Leaders, Dave Zook April 162 
Meeting, The, Ralph Spange May 219 
Playground Helpers’ Club* April 154 
Tampa Pre-School Program* June 307 
Volunteers in the Recreation Program* May 242 
Volunteer Workers in a Recreation Program, The 

John E. DaPrano December 478 


Youth Group Receives Award* November 430 


See also: Clubs: Personnel: Youth 


Youth 

Air Force Youth Get a Break, Raymond C. Morrison November 421 
American Youth at Play” ( Exhibit) * February 58 
Guys and Dolls” February 69 
Junior Recreation Leaders, Dave Zook April 162 
Hawaii Teen-Agers Play Host* April 164 
Heip-Raising Teen-Agers, Emanuel Tropp December 488 
Molding Their Future* May 10 
Neshaminy Valley Youth Center* May 271 
Newspapers Liked This* April 155 
Permanent Youth Commission* September 338 
Physical Fitness Meetinge* June 254 
Pro and Con of Drag Strips* December 463 
Recruiting for Recreation, Mrs. Robert Subrheimrict January 21 
Sports Equipment* November 416 
Successful Summer for PAL* November 431 
Sunshine ( Magazine) * June 254 
Teen-Age Crowd, The* October 369 
Teen-Ager, The, Anthony G. Ley April 160 
Teen-Agers in “Good Standing,” Ruth Strode April 180 
Teen-Agers ‘Have a Ball,”’ The, Nellie J. Sullivan June 289 
Teen Certificates April 190 
Teen Council, Arlington, Virginia* Tune 285 
Teen Center Really Works, This* May 231 
Youth Group Receives Award* November 430 


(See also: Camping; Colleges and Universities; Juvenile 
Delinquency; Personne!: Playgrounds; Program Planning 
and Theory; Safety and Health; Servicemen and Service 
women; Sports 


AND EXHIBITORS FOR 1956 


Page numbers for 1956 issues: January 1-48; Fesruary 48-96; Manca 97-144; 
145-200; May 201-248; June 249.312; 313.360; Ocronen 361-408; Novemarr 
409.456; Decempen 457-512 


Advertiser and Product Page 


Mipwest Poor ann Covrt Comrany, Satellite Division, 1206 North Rock Hill Road 
St. Louis 17, Missouri *t 
Playground Equipment—Satellite Play Sculpture 
April Inside Front Cover, 268, 319 
Minacte Equipment Company, Box 275, Grinnell, lowa t 
Playground Equipment 
Ocean Poot Surety Company, 866 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, New York * 
Pool and Waterfront Supplies and Equipment 174, 187, 209, 22 
Purtavecenta Toro Comrany, 1528-32 Belfield Avenue, Philadelphia 41, 
Pennsylvania + 
Power Mowers 
Pioneer Company, Litchfield, Michigan 7 
Physical Fitness Apparatus, Gymnasium and Playground Equipmer 
Pray Scucerure Company, A Division of Creative Playthings, Inc 
5 University Place, New York 3, New York t 
Play Sculptured Playground Equipment 
Piaycrounp Associates, Inc., 286 West llth Street, New York 14, New York 
Modern Playground Equipment 
Pooimaster, 1291 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California * 
Pool Vacuum Cleaner 101 
Ine J. E. Porter Conroration, Ottawa, Ilinois * 
Playground, Swimming Pool, and Gymnasium Equipment 
1, February Inside Front Cover, 109, 157, May Inside Front ¢ 
Tue Union Merat Manvuractuntnc Company, Canton 5, Ohio * 
Floodlighting and Area Lighting Poles 153 


ATHLETIC, SPORTS, AND GAMES EQUIPMENT 


Avt-Mertat Tennis Taste Company, 760 George Street, Teaneck, New Jersey * 
Aluminum Tennis Tables 19], 355, 267, 43 

American Comrany, 210 Paterson Plank Road, Union City, 

New Jersey t 

Shuffleboard Tables, Equipment, Supplies 

Baxco Sronts, 485 Valley Street, Maplewood, New Jersey * 
Sports Score Cards 141 

Botco Atruietic Company, 1725 North Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles 32, California t 
Bases, Base Anchors, Table Games 

Casretto Fencinc Eouirment, 30 East Tenth Street, New York 3, New York 
Fencing Equipment 319, 397, 415 


511 


= | 


tdver p 


Cricaco Rotten SKA CoMPAN 1390 Wes k 
Roller Sh 100, 1 
Coorenative Recreation Sens D 0 
Game 139. 187 
Cossam INpustaies, 6012 W B Ml M 
Bou P B 
D. M. R. Loor Tennis Company, Iw P.O. Box 
Ter 
Datsy Manvuractuntnc Company, Dept, 5335, Ply1 th. M 
fir R i ¢ 
Davton Racguet Company, 7 \ cht Str oO 
Badm Padd ] R 
Dimco-Gray Company, 205 East Six Street, Davt 0 
? 7, 12 
THe Dineman Company 18 ska St City, lowa 
nad 7 
Tre Jenome Groprer Compa 9 St t, New York 10. Ne York 
ne 
Tue Hanna Manvuracturtnc Company, At s, ( 
Base nd Sof B 


Hanvano Taste Tennis Company, 60 8 Street, Bost 9, Massa setts 


Wood Sy 


Base B ( ( Ins ( 


Hotsrook Woov Proptcts Company, Col M 
Indian Clut 
“Horry Taw, 1012 Bos B Selt Lake 
Game 
Jayero Aturetic Company, Dept. R. Box New Lor 
thlet puiy , 141, 191, 245, 306, 31 66, 44 
Karan Game Company, 232 ( t St D st 24. Mass setts 
Kalah” Tal 
Tue MacGrecon Comrany, 486] Spring ¢ 
Sy Eq pmer li 


Mi van 


Nissen Comes 4 ( Rapids, I 1 
Trampoline 61, 12 20 
Neu Pronvcts Corpora 
Base Gan 
SYLVANIA ATHLETIC Pro s, Divis ( I ind Rubl 
Company Akron, O 
R r-Covered A 
Kawtincs Sprortine Goovs Compa 2307 I s 3. Mis 
Sports Equipm t 113, 3189, 24 
A. G. Sratoine & Bros Inc ( M 
Sports Equipm 
Stn Atmep Bac Company ks 
thes-C] king Bae \ ] 
W. J. Vorr Corrora Los Ang ll. ¢ 
Sports Equipment ) ] 7. 20) 7. 451 
WiLson Srortine Goons ( ( azo 47, 1 
ts Equipm 
Wie Games, De 0 
Game Kir 


( 


Spor 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Assocraten Desicnens 5 I I s Drive, San Gal ( 


Atpio kourment Compa | ( Neck. WN 


e Back ¢ 


Firm Disrrimrors Eas N York 2 New York * 


Fo.knart Recorvs, 1159 B ~ t, N k. N J 
Records for Recre / 
ways Recoros & Se 7 West 4 Street, N N 
Folk Mu n R 
Newcown Avpto Prone ‘ ‘ 24 Lex Aven H 
Calitornia® 


Wart Disney Proprerion Dept. R. Bur k. 
Filn 


Anrerart Services, Inc 


{rts and Crafts Supt 
Crarts Company, 4 I Aver ( Ohi 
Handcraft Supplie 89 5. 197 
Tue Correr Suor, 1812 1 14. O} 
mel-on-Copper Sut 9, 24 399 
Dennison Manvractuninc Compa iH Street, Framingha 
Massachusetts * 
Crey Paper, Craft ) gA frail 1 Party Pu 1 
Dextna Crarts & Toys, Ine ( \ Bost Massa 
Craft Kits, Mater | 158, 40 153 
AME DeWanr, Ine P.O. B 
working M 
Horton Hanoicrarr, S Divis e 2, Conne 
Craft Supple 
Ketnar Sares, Inc., P. O. Box 1 G ( t ~ New York 17, N Y 
rd for We Cr 
J. Larson Comrany I Aver ( i 1, Hlinois * 
Leather and Metal Cr : 141, 187, 227 


bas 


fdvertiser and Prod Pag 


Crart Mareriacs, 108 Franklin Street, New York 13, New York 
Handcraft Ideas and Mater 

ME TRADING AND SALES Company, Ine Box 565, M ree, New York 
r Ind:an Crafts and Sup 

Pynorex Learner Company ano Puritan Prastic Company, Inc Leominster 


Massachusetts 
Cratt La 


Tannoy Learner Company, P.O. Box Fort Wort Texas 
ercrajt 191, 245, 309 

N-acto, Ine 18-99 Van Dam Street. | Island City 1, New York ; 
Craft K ' 1 1 Craft K 9, 87, 139, 161, 241, 305, 319, 35 807, j 


PERSONNEL 


Seavice Atrnonity, Reom 17 Cit ¢ Bu 
( 
/ Opportu y 227 
CUMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, Proftes nal Rees ent Center, Departs 
Welfare, Harrisburg, Pennylya 
Oppor t 
Al 1, Cana 
/ Or 
York * 
Training Cour Reer 1 Camping Ed 191, 42% 
um Worksnor, Pa J. K K ( ( 
PUBLICATIONS 
Campin Association, 413 5 t > t. 
Dir P Cam i¢ g 419 
\Menican Association Fon Heatru, Puystcar t A ano Recreation 
1201 loth Street, 6, D. ¢ 
Book Vagaz 157 
INstirere as st ‘ I 
RK Ed P 
was Y. Crowett Company, 4 th A N 16, N York 
H. 1. Detver Company 03 M 1 Roa M 
/ Book ) 
‘ rAkDiIa Be ANNICA, N M \ i 11, I 
1 
Ha VEAVE AND CrarrsMan, D I bil \ York 1, New York 
6, 1 2 
Hy  Brornens, 49 | New York 16, New York 
B 
Tue C. V. Mossy Company 2 I st. Missour 
K iP lu ol 
Pack-O-Fun, P. O. Box 568Y, Park R 
Vagaz 4 
Cam 24 
I H. Revert Company 61 \ New Jers 
Book 
lure KRonat Press, 15 East 26th Sireet, New York 10. N York * 
B if Phy kd R ‘ 1 Re ed Are 
14. 87, 142, 197, 245, 365, November Inside Front Cover 
W. B. Saunvens Company, West Was! ton Square, P ‘ 15, Pennsylva 
Book 2 
ies | ISHING CoMPpaN N H Law Kansa 
Vv March Ins t¢ Novem! Back 
MISCELLANEOUS 
\menicoan Jtenton Bowne cress, LOOT Ss t \ ‘ j 
/ gl nd Prop 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 
Local Recreation Agencies 


December, 1956 and January and February, 1957 


HeLEN M. DauNncry Mobile, Alabama John T. Lovell, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, 


Social Recreation December 3-6 Mobile Public Schools 


ANNE LIVINGSTON * Morganton, North Carolina Jack Biggerstaff, Director of Recreation, State Hospital 
Social Recreation January 28-31 


*Concord, North Carolina Jesse Taylor, Director of Recreation 


February 4-7 


*Roanoke Rapids,North George Hudgins, Director of Recreation 


Carolina 
February 11-14 


Mrs, Freeman Anderson, Training Committee, Rock River Valley 


Grack WALKER Rockford, Illinois 
Council of Girl Scouts and Hal Moyer, Executive Director, Ken- 


Creative Recreation January 7-10 
Rock Community Center 


Mrs. Edith W. Dodds, Group Work and Recreation Section, Com- 
munity Welfare Council, 114 Auditorium Circle 


San Antonio, Texas 
January 14-17 


Bozeman, Montana Miss Geraldine G. Fenn, Associate State 4-H Club Leader, Extension 
January 21-25 Service, Montana State College 


Des Moines, lowa Miss Dee Maier, Director of Continued Education, Polk County 


January 28-February | Board of Education 


Alan B. Domer, Cicero Youth Commission, 5341 West Cermak Road 


FRANK A. STAPLES Cicero, Illinois 
Arts and Crafts January 7-10 


*In cooperation with the North Carolina Recreation Commission, Raleigh 


Miss Helen M. Dauncey of our training staff will be in the Pacific Southwest Area in January and February, conducting training 
courses for military personnel for the Department of the Air Force. For further information, communicate with Linus L. Burk, 


\ir Force Regional Representative, 1345 Lincoln Avenue, San Rafael, California. 


\ttendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend, For details as 
to location of the institute, contents of the course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor of the course 


as listed above. 
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“Don't worry, Pm 


ao” 


not going to sing 


TUE OLD LADY had lost her voice. That 
| rich, vibrant contralto which had rung 
through opera’s golden age was long gone. 
And she made no bones about it. 

Standing at the network microphones, 
she'd loudly promise her audience: “Don't 
worry, Pm not going to sing.” 

Yet. every Christmas Eve, she did sing. 
And millions of homes hushed to listen. For 
Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht does not de- 
mand a big voice. Rather, a hig heart. 


\nd Ernestine Schumann-Heink had al- 
ways had that. From the beginning, when 
she threw away her budding career for love. 
It’s actually easy to save when you buy Series only to wind up deserted with her four chil- 


dre n. 7 hrough World War a when she sang 


EK Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings 


Plan. Onee vou've signed up at your pay office, 

- to sell Liberty Bonds while she had sons 
your saving is dene for you. The Bonds you ; as 
receive pay good interest i vear, com fighting both sides. Right up to the end 
pounded half-vearly when held te maturity. And of her turbulent life, she stayed warm. gen- 
the longer you hold them, the better your return. erous and brave. 
Even after maturity, they go on earning 10 years Naturally her adopted country loved her. 


eee hold on to your Bonds! Join Payroll Because Americans admire heart, and as the 


Savings today—or buy Bonds where you bank, little stories in every daily paper show, they 
have plenty of it. That's one of the vital rea- 
’ 
Safe as America— sons why America is strong and why her 
‘ Savings Bonds are a tremendous guarantee 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
The heart and strength of 165 million 
Americans stand behind these Bonds. 
There could be no better guarantee. So, 
for yourself, and for vour country, invest in 
U.S. Savings Bonds regularly. And hold on 
to them. 


7 U.s.¢ nt d voperation with the 
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